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Hbe object of this little book is to attempt to tell 
the story of our country's history for young children^ 
Important events have been given in fuller detail 
than is usual, so as to awaken an interest in them, 
though no story has been told simply because it is 
interesting-room having been made for this by 
omitting much that would be merely burdensome to 
the memory. Very few dates have been inserted 
with the exception of those of the kings' reigns. 
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OmilNE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FIRST PERIOD 

CHAPTER I. 
THE BAITONS AHS THE BOUAITS. 




- 1. The Britons. — Nearly two thousand years ago 
the island in which we live was called Britain. The. 
people who lived in it were called Britons. They 
conld not read , or write, so that, aa they did not 
write any books to tell us about themselves, no-. 
ST. m. / B ' 
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thing is known about their history till some people 
who could write visited the country. There have, 
however, been found in the tombs of some of them, 
pieces of pottery and other things which they used, 
and there. ac& still to be fotmd a few cromlechs, as 
the^ "are" called, made of huge pieces of rock set 
upright with a flat piece to cover them, imder which 
great men were boned, and which were once covered 
with earth which has been taken away AIbo m one 
or two places there were circles of enormous stones 




set up, with other stones lying across on the tc^, 
like the frame of a door. One of the most complete 
of those which remain is at Stonehenge on Salisbnry 
Plain. It is supposed that these were used as 
temples. A great part of the country was unculti- 
rated and covered with wood. The people had cattle, 
^d hunted the animals in tlie woods, bui they also 
planted barley for food, and made Ixtekets aud pot^ 
tery. Sh^s came all the way from the ea^ end of 
the Mediterranean to buy tin in Cornwall. 
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2. Britain conquered by fhe Komand. — ^The first 
people who came h^re who could write down 
accounts of what they saw were the Komans. 
Their chief city was Rome in Italy. They had con- 
quered a great part of Ehirope, arid part of Asia and' 
of Africa. Fifty-five years - before Christ, Julius 
Csesar, a great Eoman general, came with an army 
to Britain. He went back and returned the next 
year. Afterwards he became emperor, or com- 
mander of all the Roman armies, and ruler of the 
Romans and of all the people whom they had con- 
quered. About a hundred years later, rather more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, another Roman 
emperor sent an army to Britain, and after some 
little time all South Britain, as far as the Firths of 
Clyde and Forth, was conquered. 

3. The Boman OoYemment of Britain. — Before 
the Romans came the Britons lived in small tribes, 
each with a king of its own, and each one often 
fighting with its neighbours, like the Zulus in Africa 
now. The Romans did not kill the people they 
conquered, or drive them out. They treated them 
very much in the same way as the English, in our 
own time, have treated the people of India. They 
made good roads and built towns, and forced the 
people to live at peace. Wherever we find such a 
name as street, or anything like it, as Chester-le- 
Street, Stratton or Stratford, we know there was 
once a Roman road. Wherever we find Chester or 
caster, as in Winchester or Doncaster, we know that 
there was once a Roman garrison. The Romans 
were great builders, and the remains of some of 

B 2 
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their fortifications are still to be seen. The streets 
of the towns swarmed with citizens. The richer 
people built comfortable country houses for them- 
selves to Uve in. Com was grown in abundance, 
and besides the tin mines of Cornwall there were 
mines of lead and iron. -Christian missionaries 
arrived, and the people became Christian. . In 
some parts the Latin language was spoken, but the 
conquered people for the most part continued to 
address one another in their own tongue. On the 
whole the Eomans tried to rule justly. They en- 
couraged trade, and made good laws in their do- 
minions on the Continent, as well as in Britain, so 
that every man might have what belonged to him. 
All this was possible, just as it is possible in India, 
because there was peace in all the lands belonging 
to the Bomans. There were soldiers at the frontier 
of the empire, to prevent the fierce Germans from 
bursting in to rob and kill. But inside the Eoman 
frontier no tribe was allowed to fight with another. 

4. The Eomans leave Britain. — The Eoman rule 
in Britain lasted for about three hundred and fifty 
years. Then the Eoman army went away. The 
Bomans had been attacked by their enemies, and 
they wanted their soldiers to come home to defend 
Italy. The Britons were left to take care of them- 
selves. Unfortunately for them, the Eomans had 
not taught them how to fight. , They and their 
fathers had lived so long in peace that they did, 
not know how to keep oflf an enemy. Theywere 
attacked by wild and fierce tribes — ^the Scots and 
Picts. At that time the Scots lived in Ireland, 
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though- many of them afterwards crossed the sea 
to the part of Northern Britain where Argyleshire is 
now, and later on gave the name of Scotland, or the 
land of the Scots, to the northern part of our island. 
The Picts lived to the north of the Firths of Clyde 
and Forth before the Scots came. These Scots and 
Picts came amongst the Britons, plundering and kill- 
ing. The Britons had always been defended by the 
Roman army, and feeling quite helpless they wrote 
to the Soman general to bring his soldiers back. 
The general did as he was asked, drove oflf the Scots 
and Picts, and then went away for ever. The Scots 
and Picts returned. A people which cannot defend 
itself is likely to meet with no mercy. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE ENGLISH CONaXTEST. 

1. Coming of the English. — The Britons spoke 
a language which was the same as that which some 
of the Welsh, who are descended from them, still 
speak. The Scots and Picts spoke a language not 
very dififerent. Beyond the North Sea was a diflferent 
people living on both sides of the mouth of the 
river Elbe. They were called Angles, and Saxons, 
and Jutes, speaking a language which was Grerman, 
though it was not quite the same as the German 
spoken in Germany now. It is called Low German, 
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and was more like the Dutch language. The 
Angles, and Saxons, and Jutes were as fierce as the 
Scots and Picts. They had small vessels and were 
hardy sailors* They came across the sea, plundering, 




and burning, and slaying, like the Scots and Picts. 
In the year 449, some Jutes, under two chie&, named 
Pengist and Horsa, landed in the Isle of Thanetw 
Other chiefs with bands of armed followers landed in 
other parts of the island. They did not bring law 
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and order for the Britons as the £ouians had donej. 
They ^ew or drove away the Britons, ajid diyid<^ 
their land amongst themselves. They did not care 
to live in towns, as they had always been accustoin^ 
to Kve in the country. So they either burnt titie 
towns and left them desolate, or else suffered them 
to decay till at a later time they too learned to liy© 
in towns and to trade. 

2. .Fat^ pf a Bonum Town near Fevensey. — :A curi.-? 
ous example of the way in which, the towns wei^ 
treated is to be. found on the coast of Si;i8seXy 
between Hastings and Eastbourne. There is )ta be 
seen the spot where once was the flourishing Bpman 
city of Anderida. The Boman walls are still there, 
firmly built with that; mortar which the Bomanff 
knew how to make, and which is harder thai^i even 
the stones which it bilxds together. Inside iB ^ 
green flat space with no' trace of any bmlding excepti 
in one c<Sm$t, where are the ruins of a castle built 
there long after the days of the Bomans. The 
Salon conqueror could not destroy the city w»Jl^ 
He destroyed the houses inside it. He liked better 
to live outeide. Two little villages in front of the old 
gates of the City tell us by their names the language 
to which they belong and what sort of men. they 
were who came there. To the West is West Ham — 
that is to say, the western home of some settler whose 
name we do not know. To the East is Pevenseyj 
the meaning of whichname is the. Island: of Peofn J 
and Peofn, no dotibt, wa9 the one amongst th'§ e^^ 
qtleror^ ^o fix^d his abode there. ) j 

8. Or^dMl con^uefiit of Britain, — The$e Saxonif and 
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^ " - - - 

Jutes, and Angles did not conquer the country all 
at once. Like the Britons before the Somans came, 
they did not form one people, but lived separately, 
each tribe by itself. Many of our counties bear the 
names of these tribes. ' The East Saxons lived in 
Essex, the Middle Saxons in Middlesex, the South 
Saxons in Sussex. At first the conquest was not very 
diflScult. The south-eastern part of England had 
been more civilised by the Romans than the rest of 
the country. ^ It was richer because it was nearer to 
the Coiitirient, and the people who lived in it traded 
with those wlio lived beyond the sea. Its inhabi- 
tants were also less 'warlike than those who lived in 
the Western hills, SO that the conquest was easiest 
here." ^Iri the south-east there had been formed 
fouir" small kingdoms, Kent, answering to the modem 
county; Sussex,- including' the modem Sussex and 
Surrey,' Essex, including the modem Essex and 
Middlesex, and East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Cambridgeshire. In the north and west the 
struggle was harder, and tte conquerors found it 
necessary to join their small tribes together in order 
that they might bring* a stronger force against the 
enemy. The three larger kingdoms , were those of 
Northmnberland, or the land North of the Hmaber 
as far as the Clyde, of Mercia, occupying the centre 
of the country, and of Wessex, the land of the West 
Saxons, occupjdng the country westward from the 
border of Sussex. These three went on fighting 
with the Britons. In 128 years of conflict they had 
pushed their frontier as far as the chain of the hills 
known as the Pennine i?ange, and thence south- 
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eastward to a spot near Bedford, after which it 
twisted about irregularly till it reached the English 
Channel about half way between the mouth of the 
Exe and Portland. After some further years of 
struggle the line went from the Pennine Hills south- 
ward through the Mendip Hills to the English 
Channel. Cumberland, Lancashire, Devon, and Corn- 
wall were subdued at^a later time. Wales remained 
independent for many hundred years. In these 
later and Western conquests many more Britons 
were saved aUve than in the East. 

4. The English People and their Kings. — ^The 
invaders came to be usually known as Angles or 
English, though they were sometimes called Anglo- 
Saxon, that is to say, Angles and Saxons. The 
country was called England, or the land of the 
Angles. Each tribe had over it a king, but the 
king did not do as he pleased. The freemen who 
made up the tribe met in council and decided 
whether they would go to war or not. When the 
king died, they chose a new one out of the &mily of 
the last king. Nobody then thought it right that 
the eldest son of the last king should always reign 
after his father. A king had to command in battle 
as well as to sit at the head of the meetings of the 
freemen. If the eldest son of the king were a child, 
or a coward, or incapable of ruling from ill health. Or 
from any other cause, the tribe passed him over alto- 
gether and chose his uncle or his cousin to be king. 

5. Treatment of Criminali.— At these meetings of 
the people those who had been wronged were 
listened to. There were no regular judges as there 
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ate now. If a man committed a murder there was 
no idea that it concerned anybody to punish him 
except the relations of the murdered man. Some 
time before the English came here, the custom had 
been that the nearest relation of the murdered man 
considered it to be his duty to kill the murderer, like 
the avenger of blood, who was the nearest relatioui 
amongst the ancient Hebrews. Then the relatione 
of the murderer who had been killed considered it 
to be their duty to kill the man who had killed the 
murderer. So the blood feud, as it was called, went 
on from generation to generation, some one member 
of one family being always on the look-out to kill a 
member of the other. Atlast^ however, people grew 
tired of this constant slaughter, and the custom grew 
up that^ when a man was murdered, the murderer 
came to the relations of the murdered man and gave 
them some money to let him off. They brought the 
money before the meeting of the people, and then 
peace was made between the murderer and the 
relations of the man whom he had killed. If a 
thief was detected, he had to pay money in the same 
way. 

6. The Seligion of the EnglisL — Such an arrange- 
ment as this was possible because the English did 
not think that it was at all wrong to kill a man. 
They were heathens, and their religion taught them 
that men were the better, not for being tender and 
merciful, but for being strong and bold. Theif 
gods, they thought, showed favour to them if they 
were fierce and masterful, and would only give them 
happiness after their death if they died fighting. 
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They thought that the dead warriors spent their 
time ail day in another world in lighting for amuse- 
ment. • 

7. Compurgation and Ordeal. — In other respects 
the mode of dealing with criminals in those days 
differed from ours. There were no lawyers and 
judges as there are now, trained to find out when a 
man has committed a crime which no one has seen 
him do. When therefore any one was accused of a 
murder or a theft, he was asked whether he could 
bring a number of honest men who lived near him 
to swear that he was innocent. If he could he was 
considered to be innocent. This was called Com- 
purgation, because the men joined in purging him, 
or declaring him to be clean from the fault. If he 
could not get the men to swear for him he had yet 
another chance. He might try what was called the 
ordeal, or judgmentof God. He had to walk blind- 
fold over red-hot ploughshares or dip his hand into 
boiling water. If he missed the ploughshares, or if 
his hand did not appear to be hurt after three days, 
he was declared to be innocent. Probably scarcely 
anybody ever got off in this way, but as only those- 
tried it who had failed to find men who would swear 
for them, they would all be considered to have bad 
characters because.their neighbours distrusted them. 
For this reason nobody would feel much surprise if 
almost every accused person who tried the ordeal 
failed. 
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CHAPTER III* 
THE COKVEBSION OF ENGLAND. 

1. A Hissionary sent to England by the' Pope. — 

Soon after the Eoman soldiers left Britain, the Roman 
Empire came to an end in the West of Europe. Its 
place was taken by a number of German nations 
who had conquered it. These conquerors, how- 
ever, were not heathens like the English who 
conquered Britain, and the Bishop of Rome had 
a great influence over them. He was generally 
looked up to, and was called the Pope ; that is to 
say, the Papa, or Father of Christians. About 150 
years after the English began to come into Britain 
there was a Pope named Gregory. The English 
conquerors were heathens. Long before Gregory 
was Pope he had seen some fair-haired boys from 
Northumberland in the slave-market at Rome. He 
had asked what nation they were of. He was told 
that they were Angles. * Not Angles,' he said, * but 
Angels. Who is their king ? ' he further asked. 
' His name,' said the merchant, who wanted to sell 
the boys, * is Ella.' * Allelujah,' answered Gregory, 
* shall be sung in the land of EUa.' Many years 
afterwards, when he had become Pope, he remem- 
bered his meeting: with the boys. He sent Augus- 
tine as a missionafy to convert the English. ; 1 
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2. Augutine at Caaterbnry. — In 597 Augustine 
landed, on his miaaion of love, in the Isle of Thanet, 
where Hengist and Horsa had landed 148 years 




before to ravage and to slay. Followed by a band 
c^ miseioQarieg, he made his way to the home of the 
King of Kent, where now is the city of Canterbury, 
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with its grand cathedral rising above the roofs of 
the houses. Ethelbert, the king, who had married 
a Christian wife from beyond the sea, allowed him 
to prieach to the people. After a time he and the 
men of Kent became Christians. From Canterbury 
the godpel spread over the southern part of England. 
Augustine became the first archbishop, and therefore 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, where first Christianity 
was preached to the heathea English, has always 
been the archbishop of all Southern England. 

3. The Conversion of the HortL — ^The South of 
England had learned Christianity from a man sent 
from Borne. The North learned it from a man sent 
from lona, a little island ofif the west coast of Scot* 
land, whare was settled a colony of Irish Christians 
who were zealously eager to preach the gospel. 
From lona came Aidan, who settled himself in Holy 
Island, off the coast of Northumberland, and sent 
forth swarms of preachers. Whether the preachers 
came from Eome or from lona they taught much 
the same lesson. They taught men to be merciful 
and gentle, to reverence Christ and his gospel of 
love in the place of the heathen gods. Men wel- 
comed them because they thought it was better to 
be meek and forgiving than to be always fighting 
and quarrelling. Even when, as often happened, 
they did not give up fighting themselves, they 
respected men who would not return a blow, and 
who were always kind to the poor and the sick. 
One of the kings once gathered his great men 
together and asked them whether they would be 
Christians. • So seems the life of man, king,' • 
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answered one of the chiefs, ^as a s{)arrow's flight 
through the hall when a man is sitting .at meat in 
winter-tide with the warm fire lighted on the hearth 
but the chill rain-storm without. The sparrow flies 
in at one door and tarries for a moment in the light 
and heat of the hearth-fire,' and then flying forth 
from the other vanishes into the wintry daxkness 
whence it came. So tarries for a moment the life 
of man in our sight,- but what is before it, what 
after it^ we know not. If this new teaching tell us 
aught certainly of these, let us follow it.' 

4. The Monks. — The new teaching was gradually 
adopted. But the mass of men did xiot change 
their nature because they had learned to pray to 
Christ. It was much easier to go to church, or to 
repeat prayers, than it was to live as the gospel 
taught inen to live. Most Englishmen remained as 
fond of fighting as they were before. There were 
some, however, who tried, hard to make themselves 
better, to forgive instead of taking veugeance, and 
to live at peace instead' of being constantly at war. 
Those who tried hardest to do this found that they 
could not succeed, unless they separated themselves 
altogether from the people round them. They 
therefore lived together in houses which were called 
monasteries. Men who lived together in these 
monasteries were called monks, and women who 
lived; together were called nuns. They lived very 
hard lives,' not eating or drinking more than was 
quite necessary," and praying often, as well as working 
with their hands, to procure their daily food. The 
ruins of many of these monasteries are to be found 
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in England, and people sometimes say that the 
monks took care to choose very pretty places to live 
in.' 4 The truth is, that they did not care whether 
the places were pretty or not. They wanted to 
get away far from the temptations which were to be 
found where other men lived. They went to places 
as far as possible from the dwellings of men, where 
there was a stream of water to give them drink, and 
trees to give them wood to bum, and a little fertile 
ground on which to grow com to eat. Ghreen grass, 
and com, with trees and a river, look very pretty to 
people now who visit them on a holiday, but those 
who had to live amongst them in those old days 
had hard work to do to get food enough to live on 
in such a country. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
THE TTNION OF ENGLAND. 

1. What Egbert did. — ^The lesson taught by the 
monks was one which men are slow to learn. The 
whole of England was full of bloodshed and con- 
fusion. The kings were perpetually fighting with 
one another. Sometimes one, sometimes another 
would have the upper hand. At last Egbert, the 
King of the West Saxons, subdued all the others. He 
was not King of all England in the sort of way that 
Victoria is Queen of all England. Some of the 
separate kingdoms still managed their own affairs. 
ST. m. c 
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But they all looked up to Egbert, and agreed not to 
fight against him or against each other any more. 

2. The Coining of the Danes. — Very likely, if this 
had been, all, they would have separated again as 
soon as Egbert died. But during the lifetime of 
Egbert a new enemy appeared. A people who were 
called Danes here, and were called Northmen or 
Nor^ians on the Continent, came from Denmarkand 
Norway. They were very much what the ancestors 
of the English had been when they came with 
Hengist and Horsa 350 years before. They swept 
oyer the sea in light vessels, sailed up the mouths of 
the rivers, burnt, slew, and plundered, and then 
sailed away again before they could be caught. The 
monasteries were their especial prey, for they 
knew that wealth would be stored up there. Though 
the monks had once been poor, people who reverenced 
them had brought them presents, not for themselves 
but for their churches. They had now gold and 
silver chalices and crosses, and their books were 
often bound in jewelled bindings. The Danes knew 
too that the monks could not fight. They killed 
the monks like sheep, set fire to the monasteries, 
and carried oflf everything that was valuable in them. 
In some places on the Continent a new petition was 
added to the Litany : ^ From the fury of the North- 
men, Grood Lord deliver us ! ' 

3. The Fight against the Danes. — Egbert, and his 
son, and grandsons after him, did their best to 
resist the sea-robbers. Sometimes they won 
victmes, sometimes they were defeated. But on 
the whole the sea-robbers pressed on. They were 
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no longer content to plunder and to sail away. 
They came in swarms and tried to settle in the 
land, as the English had settled in it before. It 
seemed as if they would succeed, and as if all 
England would fall into the power of the Danes. 

4. The First Tear of Alfred the Great. — At last 
the Danes met their match. Alfred, the youngest 
and the noblest of the grandsons of Egbert, was 
chosen king on his elder brother's death. That 
brother had left a son who would, in our time, 
have succeeded to the throne. But a warrior was 
wanted, and the warrior-uncle was lawfully chosen 
instead of the boy-nephew. Alfred was at first 
defeated, and driven to take refuge in Athelney, 
which was then an island in the midst of the 
swamps of Somersetshire a<jross which the Gr^t 
Western Eailway now runs with dry ground on either 
side. After some time, he came out, gathered his 
countrymen around him, defeated the Danes, and 
forced them to accept the treaty of Wedmore. 

5. Submission of the Danes to Alted. — By the 
Treaty of Wedmore ia 878 England was divided into 
two parts by a line which ran from the Thames a 
little below London to Chester on the Dee. To the 
south-west of this line the land was English. To 
the north-east it was Danish. The Danes had not 
indeed slaughtered all the English in their part, 
but they had tdicen the best lands, and they kept all 
power in their hands. The settlements of the Danes 
are known by the termination * by ' at the ends of 
names of places. Such names as Grimsby or Kirkby 
tell us that ^ Dane once settled there. ^ By ' means 

c 2 
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KNGLAKD AS DIVIDED BY THE TBSATT QF WEPMOBB; 878. 
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the place where people lived ; Grrimsby is the living- 
place of Grim. Kirkby is the living-place by the 
Kirk or church. 

6. Alfred's Oovenunent. — ^Al&ed seemed to bo 
worse oflf than his grandfather had been. The 
Danes acknowledged that he was their over-lord 
or superior, but they were not likely to be very 
obedient. He had under him really only a piece of 
England instead of the whole. Yet that piece was 
better for him than the whole would have been. 
In the part that was under him were three of the 
old kingdoms, Wessex, Sussex, and Kent, a small 
part of Essex, and half of Mercia. Even if he had 
been only an ordinary man, we may be sure that 
these districts would have clung to him for fear of 
fidUng into the hands of the Danes. Very few men, 
however, are as great as Alfred was. People who 
do not know very much about men are apt to think 
a man is great because he has done something very 
great. Those who know most about men know that 
the best and greatest men are those who not only 
do great things, but know exactly what they cannot 
do, and so do not try to do what is impossible, 
though it may seem easy. Alfred was one of these 
naen. He discovered at once that he could not sub- 
due the Danes in the North, and he contented him^ 
self with defending his own part of the country. 
He set on foot a navy that the Danes might not 
attack l^iTTi by sea. He did what was better than 
this ; he tried his best to make the people better 
and wiser than they were before. He strove to 
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deny himself as much as the monks did. But he 
did it, not by leaving the world, but by living in 
the world, and helping his people. No king ever 
showed forth in his own person the truth of the 
saying, *He that would be first amongst you let 
him be the servant of all,' as Alfred did. He was 
weak, and subject to a painful disease^ Yet he 
gave himself no rest in doing good. He collected 
the best laws* of his. forefathers, added some of 
his own, and asked his people to accept them. He 
dbbse 'Ottt the best and wisest men for his friends, 
and set them to teach others. He loved learning 
and books, not only becauso he wanted to know 
more himself, but because he wished to make his 
subjects know more. He translated books which he 
thiimght it would do them good to read, and when 
he kniew anything that was not in the book, he 
put it into the translation, though it was not in 
tiie ISctoTc itSfelf. W^ he died he left behind him 
Itetter terWs^ better education, ' a better' and lugher 
life ^together. .. . : 

- -7. ^ke SubmiAsion <rf the Danes.^*Kie Englidi of 
the ^uth soon showed that riaen who are better and 
Wiser are also stronger than the fierce untaught 
barbarian, whenever they really try to defend them- 
selves, instead of leaving their defence to other 
people as the Britons did in the time of the Bomans. 
i^fired's descendants who were kings after him, his 
B6BL BSward, his^grandson Athelstan, his great grand- 
flbi» Ediiiund and Edred, won by a slow and steady 
feiurse of victory that northern England which Alfired 
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had given up as beyond his power to conquer. In 
9^4, seventy-six years aft-er England had been 
divided by the Treaty of Wedmore., the process of 
reuniting it was completed. The English King 
came to rule over all England more completely than 
Egbert had done. Englishmen and Danes were alike 
subject to his government. 



CHAPTER V. 

TEE EKOLISH AND THE DANISH KINGS. 

1. Edgar and DiLiL8tan.^-For some years the now 
united EnglaQd was at peace. Edgar, the King 
who reigned after the short rule of his brother 
Edwy, is called by the chroniclers ^ The Peaceful.' 
He is said to have been rowed by eight kings on 
the river Dee. The man who really governed in his 
name was Archbishop Dunstan. He was the first 
man who ruled England without being a fighting 
man. The work he had to do was to be done with 
brains more than with the sword. Dunstan had 
to keep England united, and to prevent the Danes 
and the English from quarrelling with one an- 
other. This would have been more difficult than 
it was if the Danes and the English had been as 
different as Englishmen and Frenchmen. But they 
were very much alike, and though their languages 
were not the same, they were not so differisnt that 
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thej could not easily leam to talk to one another. 
The Danes were ruder and less civilised than the 
English, but they had already become Christiana, 




and they might be taught, as Englishmen had been 
taught, to live as CbriBtians ought to live. 

8. Doiutan and the Danei. — In trying to make 
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the Danes and the English live peaceably together, 
Dunstan avoided one mistake which it is very easy 
to fall into. Many people are very anxious to im- 
prove others who do not know so much as them- 
selves, or are not so good as themselves, but they 
do not succeed because they want everybody to do 
exactly as they do, and to think exactly as they 
think. Dunstan did not try to make the Danes 
exactly like the English. He wished the Danes to 
keep their own laws and customs and the English 
to keep, theirs. 

3. Dunstan brings in Sohoolmasters. — ^Dunstan 
tried to unite men by teaching them to love what 
was true and beautiful. He was himself a lover of 
books, and music, and art. He was a great en- 
courager of education. In the long wars the English 
had forgotten much that their forefathers knew. 
Dunstan sent abroad for schoolmasters, and nothing 
pleased him so much as to find a man who was fit 
to teach. If he encouraged the schoolmasters, he 
encouraged the monks as well. Monks, in those 
days, were not lazy as they afterwards became. 
Bede, who many years before had written a history 
of the country, was a monk. The men who wrote 
the Chronicle, that wonderful record in which the 
deeds of our forefathers were told in their own 
tongue, were also monks. 

4. Eihelred the Unready. — Edgar and Dunstan 
died and evil days came upon England. Edward, 
the next king, was murdered. Then came Ethelred, 
rightly named the Unready, or the man without 
counsel. Fresh Danes from Denmark and Norway 
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came to plunder and conquer England. In some 
places resistance was made^ but the King did no- 
thing to help the people who resisted. His only 
idea was to give the Danes plenty of money to go 
away. They went away, and of course they came 
back again and asked for more money to go away 
again. 

6. Elfheah the Kartyr. — There were brave men 
in England ; but the bravest was Elfheah, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was taken prisoner by 
the Danes, and set in their midst as they were 
feasting. They asked him for money. He told 
them it was not his to give, because he could only 
find money by taking it from the poor people on 
the estates belonging to him as archbishop. They 
grew so angry that they pelted him with beef-bones 
to make him yield. He would not yield, and at 
last they killed him with the hard bones. The 
English Church wisely counted him as a martyr and 
a saint. Long afterwardsj one of his successors, the 
pure and holy Anselm, was asked whether a man 
could really be a martyr who did not die for the 
fedth. * Yes,' he answered, * he who dies for right- 
eousness dies for the faith.' 

6. The Danish Conquest. — Brave men like Elf- 
heah, or like others who fought and died, could not 
beat off the Danes unless they had a better king 
than Ethelred. The Danes, this time, wanted to con- 
quer all England. They had a king, Swegen, at their 
head, who knew how to fight, and when he died his 
son Chut, who succeeded him after his death, fought 
as well as his father. At last Ethelred died and was 
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ducceeded by a brave and vigorous king, Edmund 
Ironsides. So fiercely did he fight with Cnut that 
the Danish king agreed to share England with the 
EngKsh king. Not long afterwards Edmund died, 
or was murdered, and Cnut got the whole country. 4 

7. The Beign of Cnnt^-Cnut's reign was like 
Edgar's over again. • Dane though he was, he let the 
English keep their own laws. He kept peace and 
established order -with a strong hand. Though he 
was himself neither priest nor monk, he reverenced 
monks and priests as Dunstan had done. Once 
when he was rowing on those broad waters of 
the fens which have since been turned into rich 
pasture-land and corn-land, he heard the monks 
of Ely singing. He bade the boatmen row to the 
shore that he might listen to their song of praise 
and prayer. At another time he went on pilgrim- 
age to Eome, that he might see the place which 
was reverenced through all the West of Europe 
as containing the. burial-places of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul. He had learnt gentleness and 
righteousness since the old cruel fighting-days of 
his youth were over. He wrote a letter from 
Bome to his subjects. * I have vowed to God,' he 
wrote, * to live a right life in all things, to rule justly 
and piously my realms and subjects, and to ad- 
minister just judgment to all. If heretofore I have 
done anght beyond what was just, through headiness 
or negligence of youth, I am ready, with God's help, 
to amend it utterly.' 

8. The Sons of Cnut, — Cnut's sons who came after 
him were not like their father. They were wild and 
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headstrong young men, and when they died 
Englishmen and Danes agreed to send beyond the 
sea for a son of Ethelred named Edward, who became 
king, and was afterwards known as Edward the 
Confessor, a name given by the Church to men of 
great piety, even when, as in Edward's case, piety 
was not accompanied by wisdom. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOBMAH COHaiTEST. 

1. The NormaiLS in France. — ^Edward had been 
brought up in childhood in his mother's country — 
Normandy. Many years before, the Normans, as the 
Danes were called on the continent, had seized the 
part of France which is on both sides of the mouth of 
the Seine, just in the same way as the Danes had 
seized the North of England. There had been a 
treaty which, like the Treaty of Wedmore, allowed 
them to keep the country they had taken. Their 
chief, RoUo, became Duke of the Normans. The 
Normans, after two or three generations, learned to 
speak French and to live as Frenchmen lived. But 
they did not become subjects of the French king in 
the way that the Danes in England became subjects 
of the English king. The Rrench king was weak 
and could not conquer Normandy. The Norman 
duke treated him with all respect as his lord. 
Whenever a duke died, his successor acknowledged 
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bimgelf to be the French king's man, as was the 
phiase. He then knelt down and, placing his 
hands between the French king's hands, swore to be 
jaithfal to him. But, for all that, he did not obey 
him unless he chose to do so, hut behaved as if he 
were an independent ruler. 




A nORHAN KMQHT. 



2. EngUihiiiea and Normana. — In Normandy the 
duke had other men who were noblemen or gentle- 
men, who had their lands from him in the same way 
that he had his from the French king. They did 
homage to him and swore to be faithfal to him. 
These men were called knights, and fought on horse- 
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back, aad were so accnst(»ned to ride tiiat onoe when 
some knights came to England and qnanrelled with 
some citizens of Dover^ tbey got on h0r8ebaGl:..to 
attack mea in their houses^ wfaidi seems a strange 
thing to do. They themselves^ and the clergy of 
Normandy, were more intelligeat, and.cared more &r 
reading and for art than the English did. The 
English always fought on foot, and only used horses 
to ride on to the place of battle, getting off when 
the fighting was to begin. If, however, the Norman 
knights and clergy were more intelligent than the 
English were, the Englishmen who were not very 
rich were more justly treated than men of the 
same kind were in Norroandy. The Norman 
knight could do almost as he liked with the pea- 
sants who lived on his estate, and who sowed 
and reaped for him, and he had a court of his 
own in which he could punish them as he pleased. 
In England the peasants were certainly not so well 
off as they had been in Alfred's time. Many of 
them were no longer free men, owning their own 
land, and gathering in their harvest for themselves, 
without working for any one else. They had become 
serfs, that is to say, they were allowed land to till 
for themselves if they would also work for their lord, 
and plough, and sow, and reap for him without being 
paid for their work. Still they could not be punished 
if they were accused of doing wrong without being 
allowed to bring their compurgators, who, if they 
disbelieved the accusations, would be ready, to swear 
that they were innocent. In this way the lord was 
prevented from ill-<treating them, and the poor man 
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was much more justly dealt with in England than 
he was in Normandy. 

3. Edward the Confessor favours the Hormans.-* 
Edward might have done great good if he had tried, 
as Dunstan had tried, to help his EngUsh subjects 
to learn what the Normans knew and they did not 
know. Instead of doing that, he despised English 
people and English ways* He did not like to have 
Englishmen about him. He sent for Normans and 
promoted them. He actually made one of them 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He talked French in- 
stead of English. All this made the English rery 
angry ; and they were headed by a powerful man, 
Godwin, who was Earl of the West Saxons — ^that is 
to say, who ruled the West Saxons under the King. 
There were two other earls of Mercia and North- 
umberland who were jealous of Godwin, smd Godwin 
was driyen into exile. . After a short time he came 
back and drove out the Normans. 

4. Edward's last Days, — ^After Godwin's death, his 
son Harold was Earl of the West Saxons, and ruled 
England in the King's name. Edward had to be 
content without Normans round him. The thing 
that he cared for most was the building of the West 
Minst^, the church of the great Westminst-er 
Abbey. It was not the one which is now to be seen. 
It was built with round arches, the fashion of build- 
ing which had been taught by the Bomans, and it 
was not till afterwards that men began to build with 
pointed arches. Edward did not live to see it con- 
secrated. He was buried in the church which he 
had founded. 
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5. Harold, King of the English. — Edwaxd left no 
son or brother to succeed him. His brother's grand- 
son, Edgar, known as the Atheling or the Prince, was 
but a boy, and England could not be ruled by a boy. 
The great men chose Harold as their king, though he 
was not of the royal race. Harold would under any 
circumstances have had a difficult task before him. 
The earls of Mercia and Northumberland were sure 
to be jealous of him, and the north of England was 
not inclined to do much to help a man who came 
from the south. Though England had long been 
governed as one country, it was not united in heart 
as it is now. A man who lived in York did not feel 
much interest in the safety of men who lived in 
Exeter or Southampton. Beyond the sea there were 
still worse dangers. Harald Hardrada, the Norwe- 
gian king, was threatening to invade Northern 
England, and William, Duke of the Normans, the 
ablest and most warlike of an able and warlike race, 
threatened Southern England. Harald Hardrada 
only wanted, as Cnut had done before him, to get 
as much land or wealth as he could, but William 
actually claimed to be the true English king. He 
had no rightful claim at all, but by putting together 
a number of reasons, none of which was worth any- 
thing, he managed to make it seem as though he 
had a real claim. 

6. The Herman Invasion. — Harold, therefore, had 
hard fighting before him. He heard that Harald 
Hardrada had landed in Yorkshire. At once he 
marched north and defeated and slew the Norwegian 
Harald at Stamford Bridge, near York. On the field 
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of victory he was told that William had landed near 
Pevensey. He marched hastily southwards. If 
England had been united, William would certainly 
have been overcome. But the men of the centre 
and north of England did not care to fight for 
Harold. Only the men of the south and his own 
trained soldiers stood by him. His brother Gurth 
begged him not to risk a battle, and advised him to 
lay waste the land between London and Pevensey, 
so as to starve William out. Harold answered that 
not a foot of English ground should be desolated by 
him. He took up his position at Senlac on a chalk 
ridge a few miles north of Hastings. 

7. The Battle of Senlac. — The Battle of Senlac, 
or of Hastings, as it is sometimes called, was one 
of those battles the winning of which depended 
on something more than mere bravery. Harold's 
Englishmen were as brave as William's Normans. 
But Englishmen thought, as Englishmen have often 
thought since, that it was best to do exactly as their 
fathers had done. The old fashion was to fight on 
foot, packed closely together, with their shields 
before them, and even a palisade in front of them. 
An army so defended can resist as long as it stands 
firm, but it cannot move from the spot where it is, 
without separating its shields and leaving openings 
through which the enemy can break in. William's 
Normans were mostly on horseback. They could 
move backwards and forwards, or sideways, just as 
their general wanted them to move. As usually 
happens, where two armies are equally brave, the 
one which had the commander with the strongest 

ST. m. D 
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brain prevailed. William'a footmen and horsemen 
tried first to storm the hill and were driven back. 
They tried again, and by William's orders pretended 
to fly, Some of the English were simple enough t6 
think that the victory was won. They rushed out 
in triumph. The Normans swiftly turned back, 
chased them uphill, and broke through the palisdde. 
The English could resist for hours yet, but they 



could not conquer. Slowly and surely the Norman 
horse pressed along the crest of the hill, strewing 
the height with corpses as the hay is strewn in 
swathes before the mower. Harold and bis chosen 
conu^des held ont longest. Then William called 
for his archers and bade them shoot into the air. 
Down came an arrow crushing throogh Harold's eye. 
The English King lay slain, and the Normans had 
gained the victory. 
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8. The Cronquest of England. — It took three years 
and a half more to conquer England. The English 
had leamiBd no lesson from their iailure at Senlac, 
They could not unite against William. Sometimes 
the West resisted, sometimes the North. Each 
district fought separately, and each was separately 
overpowered. 



CHAPTEE VII. 
THE COHaUEEOE AND HIS SONS. 

WILLIAM L, 1066. WILLIAM II., 1087. HENRY I., 1100. 

1. William the Cimqueror. — William is known in 
history as the Conqueror. But the word did not 
mean once what it means now. It did not mean 
a man who obtained his kingdom by a victory in 
war, but a man who obtained something which 
he did not possess before, whether he fought for 
it or not. William claimed to be Kiiig of Eng« 
land for certain reasons which, as he pretended, 
gave him a lawful title. Sooni after the Battle of 
Senlac he was elected king by the great men, and 
though they were too much in fear of him to refuse 
to choose him, he could now speak of himself as the 
lawful King of England, as Edward and Alfred had 
been before him. He was one of those men who 
love order and good government whenever they do 
not oome in the way of their own plans. But he 
would suffer no one to withstand him. * Stark he 
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was,' writes an Englishman of the time, * to men 
who withstood him ; so harsh and cruel was he that 
none withstood his will. Earls that did anght 
against his bidding he cast into bonds. Bishops he 
stripped of their bishoprics ; ^abbots of their abbacies. 
He spared not his own brother; &st he was in 
the land, but the king cast him into bondage. If 
a man would live and hold his lands, need it were 
that he followed the king's will.' 

2. The Hormans gain Lands in England. — Even 
when William did most wrong, he tried to make it 
seem as though it were rightly done. The fierce 
horsemen who had charged with him up the hill of 
Senlac had not come simply to please the Duke. 
They wanted to be great men in England, to own 
rich corn-lands and stately homes. If William had 
not got these things for them they would have 
turned against him. He therefore set to work to 
do as they wished, but he made robbery look like 
the enforcement of the law. He said that he had 
been the lawful king ever since the death of Edward, 
and that therefore all Englishmen who had fought 
against him at Senlac or anywhere else had been 
fighting against their lawful king, and had forfeited 
their lands as rebels. He thus got a very large 
number of estates into his hands, and these he 
gave away to his Norman followers. Before long, 
almost all the great estates were in the hands of 
Normans. The English kept small estates, or became 
dependent upon the great Norman landowners. 

3. William supported both by the Hormans and 
the English. — In this way William was able to do 
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nearly everything that he wished to do. The 
Norman landowners submitted to him, because, 
if they had not had a king to lead them, the English 
would have driven them out. And, strange as it 
may seem, the English submitted to him not un- 
willingly. The Norman whom they hated most was 
not the king, but the landowner with his armed 
followers, who lived in their midst and was ready to 
ill-treat them. They would rather have had an 
English king than a Norman king. But they would 
rather have a Norman king to keep the Norman 
tyrants in order than no king at all. William had 
other schemes for securing obedience. He took care 
that even the richest of the Norman landowners 
should not hold much land in any one county,, so that 
his power might be weakened by being unable to 
bring easily together into one place the men who 
lived on his estates, and who might be willing to 
fight for him. In the towns too he built castles, the 
ruins of which are to be seen now in many places. He 
filled them with soldiers of his own. One of these was 
built by him to keep downLondon, and is known as the 
Tower of London. He gave lands to the great lords 
on condition that they would fight for him and bring 
other fighting men with them. Those who had lands 
in this way knelt down before him and did homage 
to him. In order that the lords might be able to 
bring the proper number of fighting men, they gave 
pieces of their land to men who did homage to them. 
William was afraid that those who had done homage 
to the lords would be more faithful to the lords 
than to him, and would fight for the lords against 
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himself if they wanted to* rebel. So he made 
all who had lands, either from hiia or from the 
lords, swear to him, at a great meeting at Salisbury, 
that they would be faithful to him. If they broke 
their oath he could punish them as traitors ; whereas 
if he had not made them swear, they might-have said 
that they must fight for their lords even against the 
king, because they had sworn to be fadthftil to them, 

4. William's Cruelty. — ^William did worse things 
than this to secure his power. He was afraid that 
the Scots and the Danes might combine to attack 
the North of England. He therefore resolved to 
place a barrier between him and them. He piti- 
lessly wasted the whole of the fertile Vale of York 
through which the North Eastern Eailway now runs 
amidst smiling fields, with the moors on one side 
imd the wolds on the other. Every house was burnt, 
every blade of com destroyed. The inhabitants 
perished or sold themselves into slavery to get food. 
Of some of them it is recorded that * they bowed 
their necks in the evil days for bread.' This means 
that they had to give themselves up to be slaves, 
that they might escape starvation. 

5. The Hew Forest. — ^William's devastation in 
the north is less generally remembered than his de- 
vastation in the south. The Vale of York he 
wasted in order to defend himself against his 
enendes. The New Forest he wasted for pleasure. 
Like all his race he was passionately fond of hunt- 
ing. It is said of him that * he loved the high 
deer as if he had been their father.' There were 
terrible punishments for those who chased them 
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without his leave. Any one who has ever lived near 
the New Forest, and knows how poor the soil is, 
will be quite sure that it never could have been 
cultivated all over. What William did was to de- 
stroy the houses and crops scattered in fertile places. 
But even that was enough to bring on him the curses 
of the wanderers whom he had rendered homeless. 

* 6* Bdmesday Book. — Sometimes a man is blamed 
08 much for things that he does well as for things 
that he does ill. To us one of his greatest titles 
to fame is the preparation of I>omesday Book, a name 
which was explained by a writer, about a hundred 
years later, as meaning the day of doom, or judg- 
ment, because when it was appealed to in any dis- 
pute it was considered to settle the question. It 
was a record of the lands of England as well as 
of the men who owned them, and of the payments 
due to the king from each of these men. We know 
how udefcd such a record must have been. It en- 
abled the king to call upon each man to pay his feir 
share of taxation and no more. People then, as has 
sometimes happened since, would have been glad to 
pay no taxes at all. * There was not,' they said, * a 
single rood of land, nor was there an ox, nor a cow, 
nor a pig passed by. It is shamefid to tell that which 
he thdught it no shame to do.' Worse things even 
than this Were said of him. * The king and the 
head meft loved much and overmuch covetousness 
on gold and on silver, and they recked not how sin- 
fully it was gotten, if only it came to them.' With 
all his hardness William was alover of justice when 
justice did not come in the way of his own projects. 
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He punished thieves and murderers without mercy. 
It was said that any man might go in his days from 
one end of the kingdom to the other with his bosom 
full of gold. 

7. William Bufds. — The Conqueror's son, William 
II., Bufus or the Eed King, as he was called, was 
as able as his father. He never undertook any- 
thing in which he failed. He never allowed him- 
self to be stopped by any obstacle which it was 
possible to overcome. Once he was eager to cross 
the Channel to put down an insurrection in Nor- 
mandy. He reached the sea-coast in the midst of a 
furious storm. The seamen refused to put out in 
such a tempest. * Did you ever hear of a king that 
was drowned ? * he said. He forced them to sail, 
reached the other side safely, and overpowered his 
enemies. With his father's ability he had none of 
his fether's love of justice. He was desperately 
wicked with more than ordinary wickedness. Yet 
even this man owed his throne to the support of the 
English people. His elder brother, Bobert, had 
inherited the Dukedom of Normandy. The Nor- 
man nobles in England wished him to be King of 
England too. They knew he was soft and irresolute, 
and would let them do just as they pleased. The 
last thing which the EngUsh people wished was that 
the Norman nobles should do as they pleased. 
What they pleased was to oppress their English 
neighbours* The English therefore rallied in 
thousands round William, and the Nonnans sullenly 
submitted to his rule. 

8* WiUiam Bufiia and AnselsL — After some time 
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William was brought into conflict with a man whose 
gentle nature was even stronger than his own 
violent one. The Conqueror had filled the bishop- 
rics and abbacies with Norman prelates, but had 
taken care to appoint none who were not distin- 
guished for intelligence. The Bed King looked 
upon the right of appointment as a means of 
getting money. He hit upon the simple plan 
of not appointing a successor at all to any 
bishop or abbot who happened to die. He then 
took for himself all the money which would have 
belonged to the bishop or abbot if there had 
been one. At last he fell dangerously ill. When 
he was very ill even the Red King had a little con- 
science, and his conscience told him that he had 
been doing wrong. The men who were about him 
begged him to appoint an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They urged him to choose Anselm for the post. 
Anselm was a stranger from Italy who had been at 
the head of a monastery in Normandy. He was a very 
learned man, and the holiest and gentlest of men then 
living. He did not wish to be the Archbishop. He 
knew that as archbishop he could not live near the 
king without speaking the truth of him. , The 
plough of England, he said, cannot go straight if 
you yoke to it a fierce young bull and a quiet old 
sheep. His remonstrances were in vain. He was 
dragged to the sick king's bedside and his hands 
were forced open that the crosder, the mark of the 
bishop's authority, might be forced into them. 
Anselm had spoken truly. The Eed King recovered, 
and ceased to have a conscience any longer. Anselm 
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persisted in saying and doing vhat he thought 
right, and was forced to leave the kingdom. 

9. William's end was sudden. One day his 
corpse was found in the Mew Forest with an arrow 
through his heMt. A certain Walter Tyrrell wa8 
thought to have done the deed. But no one saw 
him do it, and it is quite as likely that the 
murderer was one of the many sufferers who had 
been driven &om' their homes when the New Forest 
was made. 




10. Henry I. — Hemy I., the youngest son of 
^e GonquerM', was chosen to succeed him. He 
married an English wife, a . great grand-daughter 
of Edmund Ironside. Through her the kings ot 
^igland are descended not merely &om William 
the Conqueror, hut also from Alfred and Egbert. 
Henry, like William, had a quarrel with AnBelm* 
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But after a time the two men were reconciled. 
Henry, too, put down the great Xorman landowners 
with a heavy hand. His English subjects did not love 
him. His rule was too st«m and his taxation too 
heavy for that. But they preferred a stem king 



to the tyranny of the Norman landowners. They 
called him the Lion of Justice, and they served 
him fiiithfally for thirty-five yeara. With thdr help 
he overcame his brother Robert, took Normandy 
from him, and shut him up in GardifT Castle as a 
prisoner for life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AVAECHT OF STEPHEN'S EEION AHD THE 
BESTOSATION OF OBDEB BT HENBT II. 

STEPHEN, 1135. HENRY H., 1154. 

1. King Stephen. — ^When Henry died, Englishmen 
discovered what was the misery from which his 
hard rule had saved them. Henry's son, William, 
had been drowned in passing jfrom Normandy to 
England, and though the barons, that is to say, the 
great landowners in England, had sworn to accept 
his daughter Matilda as their Queen, they refused to 
do so after his death. They chose instead his nephew 
Stephen. Stephen was not in any way a usurper, 
as he is sometimes called. There was then no law or 
custom giving the crown to the eldest son of the 
last king. The great men had always chosen some 
one of the royal family. There had never been a 
queen in England before, and at a time when the 
king was accustomed to go to battle, most men 
would think that there ought not to be a queen. 
Stephen was the man who was the nearest related 
to Henry. He was a generous and well-disposed 
man, but he had not the strong will of the three 
kings before him. He could not keep the barons in 
order. ,3oon Matilda came to England and claimed 
the throne. Some of the barons fought for her, 
and some for Stephen. In reality very few of them 
cared either for her or for Stephen. They knew 
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that, as long as there were two persons fighting for 
the crown, they themselves could do as they pleased. 
2. Tyranny of the Hoblei. — ^What they pleased 
to do was ruinous for the English people. They 
built strong castles and filled them with armed men* 
From these they rode out as robbers, as a wild beast 
goes forth from its den, *They fought among 
themselves with deadly hatred, they spoiled the 
fairest lands with fire and rapine ; in what had been 
the most fertile of counties they destroyed almost 
all the provision of bread.* Whatever money or 
valuable goods they found they carried oflf. They 
burnt houses and sacked towns. If they suspected 
any one of concealing his wealth they carried him oflF 
to their castle, and there they tortured him to make 
him confess where his money was. * They hanged 
up men by their feet and smoked them with foul 
smoke. Some were hanged up by their thumbs, 
others by the head, and burning things were hung 
on to their feet. They put knotted strings about 
men's heads, and twisted them till they went to the 
brain. They put men into prisons where adders 
and snakes and toads were crawling, and so they 
tormented them. Some they put into a chest short 
and narrow and not deep, and that had sharp stones 
within, and forced men therein so that they broke 
all their limbs. In many of the castles were hate- 
ful and grim things called rachenteges, which two 
or three men had enough to do to carry. It was 
thus made ; it was fastened to a beai^ and had a 
sharp iron to go about a man's neck and throat, so 
that he might noways sit or lie or sleep, but he bore 
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all ^e iron. Many tboH^aiulB tbej eterved vith 
hunger.' The unh^py sufferere had no one to 
hetp tkem. Stephen aAd Matilda were too busy 
wkh their own quarrel to do justice to tJieir subjects. 
Poor men cried to heaven, but they got no answer. 
'Men said openly that Christ and his saints were 




3. Hmut II. restores Ordw.^At laet a change 
came In 1 154, after a reign — if reign it can be 
called — of nineteen years, Stephen died. He was 
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succeeded by Matilda's son, Henry II, Like hia 
grandfather Henry I., this king was a strong Qian*-— 
not gentle oc merciful, but underetanding , clearly 
that if he .wanted to be strong he. must gain the 
good will . of the people, and must put down th^ 
cruel tyrants who were his enemies as much as 
theirs. He set himself at onoe to pull down the 
castles. This was enough to restore order, because 
when the barons had no longer any strong place to 
which they could carry oflf their victims and their 
plunder, they no longer dared to ill-treat their neigh- 
bours. . , . 

4. IKlitary reforms of ^enry II. — When thi^ 
was done, Henry set to work to prevent anything of 
the kind happening again* There was no army then 
as there is now, compoi»ed of men who leave their 
homes for several years to become soldiers. The 
fighting force was composed partly of the great hmd- 
ownea:s,.who had their lands &om the king on coxk-r 
dition of fighting for him^ on horseback) a^d partly 
of the men who had only small, estates, who were 
bound to come out and defend their own homes if 
an invader landed in the country or a rebellion took 
place. Henry wanted to weaken the great landr 
owners, and oflfered to. excuse them from feexving 
him as soldiers if they would pay him money. They 
were glad enough to be saved the trouble of fighting 
for the king, and were well pleased to pay money 
instead. In this way they grew less accustomed to 
fight, -and so less- dangerous to the king. On the 
other hand, Henry encouraged the men with little 
land^ and . arranged* that they should always haye 
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arms, so that they might be ready to defend them- 
selves. 

5. Judicial Keforms. — Other reforms, too were 
made by Hemry. The law was improved in many 
ways. His grandJEetther had begun to send judges 
round the country, as they go now to the Assizes in 
different parts. Henry II. sent them out frequently, 
and directed them to find out the truth by asking a 
certain number of men in each county to which they 
came, who was the true owner of land in dispute, or 
who had committed murders or robberies. These 
men were sworn to tell the truth. After a while it 
was found that they did not always know what the 
truth was, and wanted to ask some one else. So by 
degrees after Henry's reign, the custom grew up 
that they should not say what they thought was 
true till they had heard the evidence of other people. 
In this way they gradually grew to be what our jury 
is, that is to say, a body of men which, after it has 
heard evidence in Court, declares its belief that 
something is true. This is called giving a verdict, 
a word which means * truly said.' In Henry's time 
they declared their belief from their own private 
knowledge, without hearing evidence at all. 

6. XTnion of Englidi and Normans. — ^These changes 
were brought about by Henry. There was another 
change which was going on, with which he had 
nothing to do. There was no longer a strict line of 
division between English and Normans. WhenHenry 
came to the throne, eighty-eight years had passed 
since the Conquest, and during that time Normans and 
English had often married one another. In Henry's 
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reign the upper classes still talked Fi'eiichj and the 
lower classes, who were almost entirely English by 
birth, talked English. But no one in the higher 
classes could say that he was altogether Norman, as 
he was almost certain to have had an English mother 
or grandmother, 

7. Henry II. and the Clergy. — ^Henry was very 
successful in most things, but there was one thing 
in which he was not successful. The clergy then 
held the opinion that no clergyman who had com- 
mitted any crime ought to be tried by the king's 
courts. He should be tried by special Church 
courts, and as the Church courts could not put any 
one to death, if a clergyman committed a murder he 
was only shut up in a monastery, whilst a layman 
who committed the same oflFence, and was tried by the 
king's court, was hanged. The idea of a clergyman 
committing a murder happily seems strange now. 
But now clergymen are men who devote themselves 
to religious work. Then, everybody who wanted to 
live otherwise than by manual labour or by fighting 
became a clergyman. Scarcely any one except the 
clergy learned to read and write. Many men, there- 
fore, became clergymen who wanted to work with 
their brains rather than with their hands. Then, as 
now, some people wanted to use their brains for the 
purpose of cheating others. Then, as now, some 
people wanted to use their brains to lead idle lives at 
the expense of others, and therefore the clergy in 
Henry the Second's time included a great many idle 
and wicked men. Henry II. insisted that these men, 
if they committed crimes, should be tried in his courts. 
ST. m. £ 
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8, Henry n. makes Becket Arehbiebop of Omiter- 
Imtj, — ^Tboma« Becket had been Henry's chancellor, 
whose business it was to write letters for him, and 
look after his ai&irs* He had been a gay, extra- 
vagant man, very zealous in doing all that Henry 
wished, and Henry therefore now appointed him 
Archbishop of Canterbury, expecting him to help 
him in making the clergy submit to be tried in the 
king's courts. 

9. ftuarrel between Henry II. and Becket. — ^As 
soon as Becket became archbishop he turned against 
the king, lived very plainly, and gave up all his 
expensive habits. Becket was the sort of man who 
was sure to take up any quarrel warmly, and he 
was not quite without arguments on his side. 
Henry might ask why a clergyman who had com- 
mitted a murder should not be punished in the 
same way as a layman. Becket would answer that a 
clergyman belonged to a holy order, and ought not 
to be punished by a lay judge, which is not an answer 
to which we should pay much attention now. He 
might also have said that it did not follow that a lay 
judge would always judge justly. We are accustomed 
to judges who always do their best to be just. In 
early times jxidges often did not care whether they 
were just or not* Henry himself^ when he was out 
of temper, did not «^re whether he was just or not. 
He eaiQided Reeket to be awused befv^re his court on 
a trumpery pretext and had him fined enonnously. 
What the clergy really bxd to fowr was that the 
king^ if coiee hi$ iH>urt$ were allowev) to judge them, 
wouM Wfk be cinntent with pomshio^ those of them 
whon>l>!K\i wttmnU*rv\l*but wvniU aW punkh those 
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who were quite innocent, for the sake of getting their 
money. Even Henry, lover of order as he was, was 
capable of the wildest passion. Sometimes, when he 
received news which he disliked, he would throw 
himself on the floor, and roll about amidst the straw 
or rushes which then served instead of a carpet, 
biting them with his teeth in his rage. But though 
all this was true, it is also true that Becket was an 
ambitious man fond of contention, and not at all a 
gentle and holy saint who cared only for righteous- 
ness as Anselm had cared for it. 

10. Hnrder of Becket — At first Henry got the 
better of the archbishop ; Becket refused to submit, 
and left the kingdom. After some years the two 
made peace and Becket returned to Canterbury. 
Becket again displeased the king. Henry fell into 
one of his rages and cried out, ' Who will rid me of 
this turbulent priest ? ' Four knights at once left 
the house and made their way to Canterbury. They 
found Becket, and after using angry words to which 
he replied no less angrily, they rushed away to arm 
themselves. Becket's friends persuaded him to 
take refuge in the cathedral. He showed no sign of 
fear. When the armed knights were heard approach- 
ing, he refused to allow his followers to shut the 
doors. ' No one,' he said, ' should be debarred from 
entering the house of God.' Most of those who 
were with him ran off to hide themselves. He re- 
mained quiet and unmoved as the knights dashed 
in, shouting, * Where is the traitor ? ' * Behold me,' 
he answered; *no traitor, but a priest of God.' 
One of the knights seized on him to drag him out 

E 2 
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of the cathedral. Becket dashed hitn to the ground, 
calling one of the others by a. foul name, not such a 
one as would have proceeded from the lips of Aaselm. 
The knight smote at him with his sword. One of 
Becket's few faithful attendants thrust his arm 




forward to receive the blow. The arm was almost 
out oflF. Other blows followed, and Becket fell 
bleeding to the floor. The murderers did not leave 
him till life was gone. Nothing worse could have 
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happened for Henry. He who wanted to be a re- 
storer of law appeared before the world as a mur- 
derer. The great nobles at once took advantage of 
his mistake, and rose in rebellion, hoping to be 
supported by all who were displeased with Henry's 
conduct. Henry at once saw that he must persuade 
people that he was sorry for what he had done. 
Perhaps, like most people who are passionate, he 
really was sorry. He came to Canterbury and knelt 
down before Becket's tomb, and told the monks to 
flog him as a punishment for his crime. His repent- 
ance, whether it were real or not, satisfied the people. 
They did not want to be ruled over by the great 
nobles, and to have again such misery as they had 
endured in the evil days of Stephen. Henry's armies 
were everywhere victorious, and he once more ruled 
England without opposition. But he was obliged to 
give up most of his claims over the clergy. Becket 
was revered as a priest and a martyr, though there 
was very little that was saint-like in him. For 
many generations crowds used to flock to Canterbury 
to pray at his tomb. The marks on the pavement 
are still to be seen which were made by men and 
women moving up the church on their knees towards 
the place where his body was. 

11. Henry's foreign Dominions.— ^Henry's dominions 
were even more extensive beyond the seas than they 
were in England. He conquered part of Ireland, 
and from his time the English kings counted Ireland 
as subject to them. But it was not till the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, more than four himdred years 
later, that the whole country was really subdued. 
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Besides this, Henry, partly by inheritance from his 
father and mother, and partly by his marriage, ruled 
over the western part of France from the English 
Channel to the Pyrenees. Prom Anjou, whioh he 
had from his father, he and his sons are known as 
the Angevin kings. He had great trouble with his 
own sons. The elder ones rebelled against him 
from time to time, and he trusted the youngest, 
John, more than all. At last there was a war be- 
tween Henry and the King of France. When peaoe 
was made, Henry asked to know who were those of 
his own subjects who had promised to help the 
French against him. The list was shown him, and 
the first name on the list was that of John. He 
could not bear the revelation. He fell siok and 
died in a few days. ^ Shame, shame, on a conquered 
king,' were the last words that he spoke. He was 
succeeded by his son Richard. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE SONS OF HENBT IL, AND THE 6BSAX 

CHABTEB. 

RICHARD I., 1189. JOHN, 1199. 

1. The Crusades. — Richard I. was hardly an 'Eskg^ 
lish king. He only visited England twice during his 
reign, and that was only to get as much money as 
he could. Early in his reign he went on a cruswle. 
Hie Crusades had begun in the time of William 
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Eufus. Christian pilgrims had long been in the 
habit of visiting Jerusalem to pray at the spots 
where Our Lord was bom, was crucified, and was 
buried. The Arabs, who before the time of William 
Eufus, governed Jerusalem, allowed these pilgrims 
to come and go in peace. Then Jerusalem was 
conquered by the Turks, who came from the middle 
of Asia, and did not then rule at Constantinople. 
These Turks were much more brutal than the Arabs, 
and ill-treated the pilgrims. A man, called Peter 
the Hermit, went about Western Europe, calling on 
all men to take arms and to rescue Jerusalem from 
the Turks, who as well as the Arabs were Mahome- 
tans, or believers in a religion which had been 
preached by Mahomet. The pope gave his approval, 
and crowds of men poured out of Western Europe to 
conquer the Holy Land. The enterprise was called 
a crusade, because those who went fixed a cross to 
their dress, as a sign that they counted themselves 
as the warriors of Christ. Large numbers were 
starved or killed on the way, but a smaller body of 
well-armed knights and noblemen followed and con- 
quered Jerusalem. There was a strange mixture of 
brutality and humility in these men. When Jerusa- 
lem was taken there was a horrible massacre of the 
inhabitants. Not only were grown men and women 
butchered in. cold blood, but innocent children were 
dashed to death against the walls. The Crusaders 
set up a Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, and chose 
one of their number, Grodfirey of Bouillon, as the first 
king. He ruled as king, but he refused to be 
arowned. He would not, he said, wear a crown of 
«old where his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns. 
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2. Bichard I. goes on a Crusade. — The Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem lasted almost to the end of 
the reign of Henry II. Then Jerusalem was again 
conquered by the Mahometans. Before this, very few 
English had taken part in the crusades. Bichard now 
determined to set out to recover Jerusalem. He was 
an excellent warrior, fond of adventure, and loving 
fighting for the sake of excitement and amusement. 
But he was quarrelsome, and determined not only 
to do more than any one else, but to make men 
acknowledge that he did more than any one else. 
Men like this never succeed. Before he reached 
the Holy Land he had quarrelled with the King of 
France. After he reached the Holy Land he quar- 
relled with the Duke of Austria. He fought bravely 
and won renown against Saladin, the Mahometan 
leader. But the men of other nations would not 
join heartily with him. He could not retake Jerusa- 
lem.' Once, indeed, he came within sight of it. 
But he turned proudly and sadly away, and refused 
to look on the place where a mosque, or building for 
Mahometan worship, rose on the site which had once 
been occupied by the temples of Solomon, of Zerub- 
babel, and of Herod. If he was not worthy, he said, 
to regain the Holy City, he was not worthy even to 
look on it. 

S. Eichardl.retnmshome. — ^Having accomplished 
nothing he returned home. He attempted to pass 
overland through Austria, but he was recognised 
and detained. The Duke of Austria handed him 
over to the Emperor, Henry VI., who ruled over 
Germany and a great part of Italy, and the Emperor 
kept him in prison till his mother and his friends 
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ransomed him with a large sum of money. The 
rest of his life was spent by him in fighting in 
France. At last he was shot down by a man who 
aimed at him from a castle wall. The castle was 
taken before he died, and he ordered his attendants 
to q>are the man to wh«m he owed his death. There 
was a nobleness in him besides the bravery, which 
made him long remembered as Oosfwr de Idon, or the 
Lion-Hearted. But he had no thought of making 
the people over whom he ruled better or happier, 
and England has no cause to be grateful to him. 
4. John lo808 Normandy. — ^In 1199, Bichard's 
youngest brother John was chosen king in pre- 
ference to the boy Arthur, who was the ^on of 
another brother, Gregfifrey, who was dead, and who 
was younger than Richard, but older than John. 
John therefore came to the throne in the same way 
as Alfred and Stephen, and it is only by mistake 
that some people call him an usurper. John was 
as wicked as William Eufiis, utterly selfish and ra- 
pacious* * He feared not God nor regarded man.' He 
could be very mean and very cruel. At the beginning 
of his reign he was afraid lest Arthur, when he grew 
up, should be too strong for him, and Arthur dis^ 
appeared. No one told how Arthur was murdered. 
Some said that John had drowned him with his own 
hands, but it is not known whether this is true. The 
King of France at once ordered John, who was Duke 
of Normandy as well as King of England, to come 
to Paris to be tried for murder, and when he refused 
to come, took from him a great part of his lands in 
France, The lands between the English Channel 
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and the Loire which John had from his father wero 
lost. Only the lands south of the Loire, wbioh John 
had from his mother, were kept. 

5. John's Tyranny in England. — In England Joho 
tried to enrich himself by heavy taxes, which he laid 
on at his own pleasure, and by plundering rich per* 
sons. It is said that he threw into prison a rich Jew 
who refused to give him an enormous sum of money, 
and pulled out one of the Jew's teeth every day till 
he paid what waa asked. Wealthy noblemen were 
treated iur much the same way. In Stephen's time 
the great landowners oppressed the people, and the 
people had therefore supported Henry II., and had 
made him strong that he might reduce the great 
landowners to order. John oppressed both groat 
and small, and made them join together against 
himself. Eeady as all classes were to resist the 
t3rrant, it was a long time before they dared to 
rebel. He brought into England large bodies of 
foreign mercenaries, or hired soldiers, thoro\ighl]p 
trained for fighting, who would do anything that 
John ordered them to do as long as they r^oeiv^ 
money firom him. 

6. John and the Monks of Canterbury. — JohQ 
fancied that no one could resist him. The monks 
of Canterbury had the right of electing the arekw 
bishop, but as they had always chosen the man 
whom the king asked them to choose, they had not 
hitherto had an important part to play in the matter* 
When the archbishop died, John ordered them to 
elect his treasurer, the Bishop of Norwich, They 
chose instead one of themselves, a certain Beginald^ 
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and sent him oflF to the pope to ask for his support. 
They charged Beginald to hold his tongae till he 
reached Rome. Beginald, however, was so vain of 
his election that he chattered about it as soon as 
he had passed the sea. John was furious when he 
heard what had happened, and forced the monks to 
elect the Bishop of Norwich, as if they had never 
elected Beginald. 

7. Stephen Langton chosen Archbishop at Borne. — 
When Beginald arrived at Bome he found himself 
in the presence of one of the greatest of the popes. 
Innocent III. Innocent believed that it would be 
best for the world if kings and nobles had nothing 
to do with appointing bishops, and if they could be 
compelled to keep out of war by submitting their 
quarrels to the arbitration of the pope. Innocent 
therefore would not accept the treasurer as arch- 
bishop, and he saw that Beginald was too foolish 
a man to make a good archbishop. He told the 
monks who had come to Bome with Beginald that 
they had better choose Stephen Langton, a pious 
and learned Englishman, to the vacant see. This 
they did, and Beginald had to return a disappointed 
man. 

8. England nnder an Interdict — John was still 
more furious with the pope than he had been with 
the monks. He refused to admit Stephen Langton 
into England, and plundered the clergy. Innocent 
laid England under an interdict, that is to say, 
ordered the clergy to put a stop to all the public 
services of the church. The Holy Communion was 
no longer to be received, no funeral service was to 
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be heard at the burial of those who died, baptism 
was only administered in private. To the mass of 
the people it was horrible to be cut oflf from attend^ 
ance upon the services of the Church. It seemed 
as though the gate of heaven were closed against 
them. John did not care whether it was closed or 
not. He took a malicious pleasure in seizing the 
lands and goods of the clergy who obeyed the pope 
by shutting up their churches. 

9. John ezcommimicated. — Then Innocent pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate the king — that is to say, 
to deprive him of the right of partaking of the Holy 
Communion. When excommunication had been 
pronounced, all pious Christians were expected to 
avoid the society of the excommunicated person. John 
cared as little for excommunication as he had cared 
for the interdict, and he treated the clergy more 
cruelly than ever. Then the pope invited Philip 
II., King of France, to invade England and dethrone 
the excommunicated John. Philip was not usually 
very obedient to the pope, but he found out that it 
was quite right to obey him when obedience might 
make him king of England as well as king of 
France. John had no one to trust but his mer- 
cenaries. Almost every Englishman would be on 
Philip's side. He therefore resolved to make his 
peace with Innocent. Taking oflf his crown he laid 
it at the feet of Pandulph, the pope's legate, and ac- 
knowledged that he would thenceforth hold it under 
the pope, and would pay him a sum of money every 
year as an acknowledgment of his superiority. He 
also agreed to acknowledge Langton as Archbishop. 
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10. BMUULds of the Barons. —Philip was greatly 
disappointed. He had to give up the invasion of 
England. The English nobles were disappointed 
too. They wanted not merely that the clergy 
iboiild be safe, but that every man, layman or 
elergyman^ rich or poor, should be safe under the 
protection of the law. When Archbishop Stephen 
Langton arrived in England, he was large-minded 
enough to see that it was better for the clergy to 
join with the laity than to be content with the pope's 
protection for themselves. The nobles gathered 
an army together, and the archbishop drew up the 
demands which the king was to be asked to grant. 
This time the king had not his mercenaries with 
him. Sulkily and sorely against his will John swore 
at Bunnlmede, an island in the Thames near Staines, 
to give all that he was asked to give. 

11. Magna Carta. — ^The demands which, in 1215, 
he swore to grant, are known in history as the Great 
Charter, or by their Latin name as Magwh Carta. 
By them the king engaged to levy no payments 
Arom those who held their lands from him, except 
in certain specified cases, unless they granted money 
to him themselves. Neither was he to deal with 
the life and goods of Englishmen at his pleasure. 
•No freeman,' he was made to declare, ^ shall be 
seized, or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, 
Of in any way brought to ruin; nor will we go 
against any man nor send against him, save by the 
legal judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land.' The Great Charter contained other articles 
of the highest value. But the root of the matter 
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lay in these tiiro. The king of England was not to 
be a man raised up above his fellows to take as much 
of their money as he pleased, or to imprison them 
or punish them when he pleased. He was to take 
their money when they gave it him for public 
objects, and he was to punish them only when they 
were adjudged to have committed crimes by the 
verdict of their fellow-countrymen. Later genera- 
tions built on these two principles a whole system of 
law. But it is the Great Charter which is the 
foundation of it all. The first principle, that the 
king could not take money when he pleased, made 
him obliged to take the advice of his subjects, 
because they would not give him money unless he 
did as they wished him to do. Gradually in this 
way the government of the country came to be 
carried on not as the king wished but as the people 
wished. The second principle, that the king could 
not punish those whom he wished has brought it 
about that we are governed by law, and not by the 
will of any one man. 

12. Final Troubles of the Eeign.— It was easier 
to lay down such principles than to enforce them. 
John was not inclined to submit to his subjects 
longer than he could help. He slipped away, got 
together his mercenaries, turned savagely upon the 
nobles who had resisted him, and drove them before 
him. They, in turn, called in foreign help. As he 
in his necessity had taken the pope to be his sup- 
porter, so they in their necessity called upon Lewis, 
the son of the king of France, to come to be their 
king. Lewis landed with an army. The pope took 
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the part of John. Like some other people, he could 
not bear to see a good thing done unless he were the 
doer of it. The fortune of war seemed likely to 
decide against John and the pope. As John crossed 
the sands of the Wash, the tide rose and swept away 
his baggage, in which was a large quantity of money* 
Disappointed, he fell ill and died at Newark in the 
autumn of 1216. 



CHAPTER X. 
HEHBT nL AHD THE BASOHS' WAES. 

HENKT m. 1216. 

1. The English People declare for Henry IIL — It 

seems strange to us that a Frenchman should have 
been invited to reign in England. The idea that 
those who govern a nation should be bom in it and 
speak its language could not be felt as strongly 
then as it is now. It is true that the mass of men 
then, as now, spoke English. But the nobles and 
great men spoke French, and the clergy used Latin 
in the services of the Church, and wrote and some- 
times spoke in Latin. Still, especially after Nor- 
mandy had been lost, the English people were 
beginning to feel that they were Englishmen, what- 
ever language they spoke. The few who followed 
John to the last crowned his son Henry as king, 
and those who had opposed John after a little time 
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accepted Henry. Lewis found himself deserted, and 
was obliged to return to France. 

2. AooeBsion of Henry m. — Henry III, was but 
nine years old. It was the first time that a child 
had been king of England. If he had had an uncle 




or an older cousin he would probably never have 
ruled. As he had none, men preferred an English 
child as their king to a grown-up man who was 
French. The noble William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, governed the kingdom during the short 
ST. ui. F 
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remainder of his life. The Great Charter was ac- 
cepted as the law of the laud ; but the part of it for- 
bidding the king to tax those who held lands from 
him without their consent was \ett out. 

3. Henry's Weaknesi of Charaotw.— When young 




Henry became a man, he made a very bad king. 
He was not crael and violent like his &ther, bot 
weak and contemptible. He made many promises 
but never kept them. He was fond of spending 
money, and he often spent it to no good purpoee. 
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The best thing that he did was to rebuild West- 
minster Abbey, and to make it very much what it 
now is. Ever since the days of Henry II. the 
pointed arches had been used in churches and other 
buildings in the place of the round arches of the 
days of the Conqueror and his son. Henry's work 
in building the great abbey-church was well done. 
But he could never understand that he had any 
duty to perform to England. Like Edward the Con- 
fessor :in Jnany respects, he was like him in this, 
ti^t he. preferred foreigners to Englishmen. Two 
bitches of foreigners were specially favoured by him. 
First cjime his mother's relations from Ppitou, in the 
^i-eet of Fmnce, to the south of the Loire. Then 
eame his wife's relations from Provence, a land on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to the east of the 
Bhone. Whatever there was that Henry had to give 
away, caatles, lands, lordships, and even bishoprics, 
went to these foreigners. Englishmen, both laymen 
sfpd clergyiuen, naturally grumbled at a system which 
gave all the good things to the foreigners, and left 
cttily the crumbs to be picked up by them. 
i^ 4. Heaiy soadfl Money to the Pope.-rBefore long 
another miBchief appeared. The popes, the successors 
0* Innocent III., engaged themselves in wars in 
Italy, They gave out that they were fighting for 
tlie cause of Christianity itself. Henry believed all 
they. said, and allowed them to send men to Eng- 
land taiax the .English clergy. As they did not get 
enough in this way ta satisfy them, he himself laid 
iares vjpn both clergy jstTjid l^ty and sent the 
money to TRpme, * 
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6. Orowing Influenee of Parliament. — ^To levy 
these taxes he was obliged to ask the consent of a 
body which was now beginning to be called Parlia- 
ment. It had existed under different names, and 
with some difference in its composition, ever since 
the English had come into the island. At the 
beginning of this reign it very much resembled 
the present House of Lords without any House 
of Commons. There were in it barons who were 
landowners with large estates, and also the bishops 
and the principal abbots or heads of the monasteries. 
But though parliament was continually asked for 
money, and though for some time it granted what 
was asked, the dissatis&ction with a king who 
squandered English money on foreigners grew 
deeper every year, 

6. Simon de Montfort. — At last the barons and 
clergy of England found a leader in a man who was, 
strangely enough, a foreigner by birth. Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, had married the king's 
sister. He was the first warrior of the day, a man 
great in capacity as in moral worth. Sir Simon the 
Eighteous was the name by which he was popularly 
known. Under his guidance a parliament was held at 
Oxford in 1258, where the barons appeared in arms. 
By a series of agreements, known as the Provisions 
of Oxford, the government was taken out of the 
hands of the king, and placed in the hands of various 
councils. The arrangement did not last long. The 
barons had it all their own way in the councils, and 
the lesser landowners began to fear that they would 
not get justice from the great ones. Earl Simon 
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would have done justice if he could^ but the barons 
were too strong for him. Their folly made them as 
unpopular as the king had been unpopular before, 
and Henry almost regained his old authority. 

7. The Battle of Lewes and the Oovenunent of 
Sari Simon. — For some time there was agitation and 
confusion, with no certain superiority on either side. 
The barons were divided between their jealousy of 
the king and their jealousy of Earl Simon. For all 
that. Earl Simon was growing in strength. Some 
years before, the freeholders, or men holding land of 
their own, whether it was much or little, had been 
allowed to choose men to go to parliament to speak 
in their name and to ask for the things which they 
wanted. These men are called the representatives 
of those who send them, and the representatives of 
the freeholders were like the county members of 
our own time. The towns, too, were increasing in 
comjuercial prosperity, and in the habit of managing 
their own aflfairs. The towns, and especially London, 
the greatest of them all, threw themselves on the 
side of the earl. In 1264, he gathered his followers 
together, came down upon the king at Lewes, in 
Sussex, and utterly defeated him. At the end of the 
day Henry had been made prisoner, and his eldest son 
Edward surrendered himself soon after. For rather 
more than a year Earl Simon ruled England. He sum- 
moned the towns to send representatives for the first 
time to parliament. He wished that people of every 
kind, the great landowners, the clergy, the small land- 
owners, and the townsmen, should all be able to say 
for themselves in parliament what they wanted. As a 
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political verse-writer of the day expressed it, the 
community of the realm was to be consulted, and it 
was to be known what was thought by the nation 
as a whole. This is exactly what we try to. do now. 
Whenever there is a general election, the nation 
chooseB men who can go to parliament and eay wMt 
the nation itself wishes to have done. Then, after 
that, it is the business of wise men who make up 
what is called the government to find out how it is 
to be done. 

8. The Battle of Evesham and the Death of Earl 
Simon. — Earl Simon meant to rule well ; but once 
more the jealousy of the barons was too strong for 
him. Young Edward, the king's eldest son, was wise 
and able beyond his years, and he watched the spread 
of this jealousy. He resolved to make his escape. 
One day he suggested to his keepers to ride races 
for their amusement as well as his own. When their 
horses were thoroughly tired, he rode off on his 
fresh one, and was soon out of sight. Most of the 
barons flocked to his standard. Earl Simon was at 
Evesham. From the top of the church tower he 
saw the prince approaching. * Commend your souls 
to Grod,' he said to the faithful few who were around 
him, ' for our bodies are the prince's.' His little army 
was overpowered. The earl was slain and his body 
was shamefully mutilated. After a while all further 
resistance was overcome. The king's authority was 
restored, and up to his death in 1272 no man 
ventured to raise a hand against him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

(EDWARD I., 1272.J 

1. The Bvle of Edward I. in England.— Henry's son, 
Edward I., was a very diflferent man from hia father. 
He waa great enough and wise enough to carry out 
the work which Earl Simon had began. He allowed 




no foreigners to thrust Englishmen out of places of 
authority on the soil of England. He made no 
promises with the intention of breaking them. He 
surrounded himself with the best and wisest coun- 
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sellors that he could find. Wise as his counsellors 
were, he did not trust in them alone. He thought, 
as Earl Simon had thought, that what was intended 
for the good of all should be submitted to the 
counsel of all. He did not for a long time smnmon 
a parliament in which all classes of men were found ; 
but he summoned just those men who knew any- 
thing about the matter he wanted advice on. In 
this way he became a great lawgiver, because he 
never made a law without hearing what those people 
had to say whom the law principally concerned. In 
his hands England prospered as it had never done 
before. Edward kept the peace well, and in his 
days the barons did not dare either to oppress the 
freeholder and the citizen, or to resist the autho- 
rity of the king. 

2. The Conquest of Wales. — Edward enjoyed the 
sight of a people living peacefully and orderly. He 
£Euicied that the best thing that could happen to 
people who were not under his rule would be to be 
brought under it. Of all the Britons who were 
found on the south of the Solway Firth, at the 
coming of Hengist and Horsa, those of North Wales 
only still retained their independence under their own 
princes, though even there the princes acknowledged 
the superiority of the EngUsh King. Edward re- 
solved to make this superiority felt as a real autho- 
rity. Two princes in succession resisted the attempt. 
Edward overpowered them, and united the hills 
round Snowdon to his English kingdom. He showed 
his in&nt son to the Welsh, and offered the child to 
them as their prince. From that time the eldest 
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son of the English kings has always borne the title 
of Prince of Wales. 




3. Edward's Interference in Scotland. — ^Wales was 
a small country, and its conquest was not very hard. 
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Later in his reign Edward attempted a more diffi- 
cult task, Alexander III., King of Scotland, fell 
with his horse over a high cliff on the coast of 
Fife. He was taken up dead, and his grand-daughter, 
known as the Maid of Norway, was sent for to succeed 
him. The poor child died before she reached Scot- 
land, and as there were none but distant relations 
to claim the Crown, it seemed likely that there 
would be a bloody civil war to decide who was to 
wear it. To avoid this the Scots called in Edward 
to act as umpire between the claimants. The two 
chief competitors were John Balliol and Robert Bruce. 
Edward summoned the leading men of Scotland to 
meet him under the walls of Norham Castle by 
the Tweed. Before he would give his decision he 
asked them a question. Would the future king of 
Scotland accept the king of England as his Lord 
Paramount or superior, and do homage to him, 
and swear to be his man, as John had sworn to the 
pope, and as the dukes of Normandy had sworn to 
the kings of France ? The demand was not alto- 
gether without foundation. In the days of Edward, 
the son of Alfred, the Scots were in fear of the 
Danes, and their king had, as we are told, chosen 
that Edward as their father and lord. They did not 
always behave like very dutiful sons. When they did 
not want anything from England, and when the 
king of England was weak, they gave him no respect or 
obedience. When the king of England was strong, 
the Scots were forced to acknowledge his superiority. 
Henry II. was the last who had enforced the claim. 
Richard I. had abandoned it. The Scots now ac- 
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knowledged the claim again. Edwaid declared John 
Balliol to be the true heir of Alexander. Balliol ac- 
cordingly did homage to Edward, and was crowned 
King of Scotland. 

4. Edward snbdii6s Scoiland. — In the time of 
Edward the Elder, the sabmission of the Scots did 
not bring with it any strong duty of obedience. The 
England of the Edward who now reigned was far 
stronger than the England of those earlier days, and 
Edward I. meant his superiority to be marked by the 
submission of Scotland to the English Courts of Law. 
When men went to law in Scotland, those who lost 
their cause asked that it might be heard again in 
England, and Edward insisted that it should be as 
they asked. The Scots were very angry. They 
declared that they had never meant anything of the 
kind. Bather than submit they forced Balliol to 
lead them in war against England. Edward was 
wrathful when he heard the news of what he called 
rebellion. He marched to Scotland, overpowered 
Balliol, and deposed him. He left Scotland to be 
ruled by English governors, and he carried oflF that 
stone on which the Scottish kings had always been 
crowned at Scone, and which now is to be seen under 
the coronation chair of the sovereign of Great 
Britain in Westminster Abbey. The &hle ran 
that it was the very stone on which Jacob laid his 
head when he saw the angels ascending and descend- 
ing at Bethel. Scotsmen boldly prophesied that 
wherever that stone was found kings of Scottish 
blood would reign. Three centuries later their 
descendants boasted that the prophecy had been 
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fulfilled in the accession of a Scottish king to the 
throne of England. 

6. Besistance of William Wallace. — Edward 
wished to rule Scotland fairly and justly. But it is 
impossible to rule a nation fairly and justly when it 
is determined not to be ruled at all. Englishmen 
were sent to keep order, and many of them ill-rtreated 
the Scots. A Scot, named William Wallace, was 
insulted by some of them. He gathered his friends 
and attacked them in return. By-and-by all Scotland 
was in insurrection. Wallace gathered an army and 
brought it to the north end of a narrow bridge near 
Stirling. The English despised him, and began to 
cross over the bridge. When half of them were over, 
Wallace attacked those who had reached the north 
bank before the rest could press over the bridge to 
help them. Wallace gained a complete victory, 
drove the English out of Scotland, crossed the border 
and plundered and burnt English houses in North- 
umberland. Edward and the English were very 
angry. In Scotland Wallace was regarded as a true 
patriot. In England he was held to be no better 
than an infamous robber. Edward again invaded 
Scotland, where Wallace had few except foot soldiers 
to oppose to him, and these he gathered together at 
Falkirk. He formed them in a ring with their pikes 
stretched out before them. Englishmen had by this 
time learnt the use of the bow which had done such 
service to the Normans at Hastings. They boasted 
that an Englishman's cloth-yard shaft was longer, 
and his bow stronger, than that of any other nation. 
On every village green the small landowner learnt 
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to shoot at the butts. About a ceutury later a great 
poet pointed it out as the mark of one of these small 
landowners that * in his hand he bore a mighty bow.' 
At Falkirk the flight of English arrows cleared a gap 
in the Scottish raiis. The English horsemen dashed 
in ; aM the brave Scotsmen died grimly where they 
stood. Before long all further resistance was put 
down. Wallace's rule was at an end. He fled, and 
snemained in hiding till he was captured some years 
later. It is said that he was betrayed by a Scot 
named MenteKJi who gave a signal to the English 
;g»>ldiers by turning the loaf on the table with t& 
, bottom uppermost. For a long time it was held to 
, be, an insult to any one of the name of Menteith to 
turn a loaf the wrong way in his presence. Wallax^e 
was taken to London and brutally executed on Tower 
Hill as a; traitor. Englishmen and Scotsmen can 
join now in honouring the memory of one who fought 
bravely for his native land. Edward united Scotland 
with England, and directed that Scottish representa- 
tives should take part in- the English Parliament. 

6. The Cbnfinnatibn of the Charters. — TheEngliah 
parliament had become, in the midst of the strt^gle 
with Scotland, what it has ever since been. In 1295 
the first complete parliament met. Either then^ or at 
least not long afterwards, the pailiament^was divide<i 
into two Houses. The barons with the bishops and 
ai)foots formed this' House of Lords, whilst the men 
chosen by the counties and towns formed this House of 
Commons. Edward found th^t if he wag to expect 
money :&om; pEffliament f o^ h^s wars, he must promise 
never to take iftgr^ey ^thput the consent of par- 
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lia^eHt} aud in 1297 he swore to axticles known as the 
Confirmation of the Charters, in which he promised to 
levy no more money without a grant from parliament. 
At the same time that Edward was obliged to give way 
to parliament, he found himself strong enough to resist 
the clergy. The pope gave orders that the clergy 
should not pay taxes to kings, who were only laymen. 
Edward did not get in a passion as Henry II. had done 
when Becket displeased him, but quietly let the clergy 
know that if they did not pay taxes he should not 
protect them. The consequence was that if a clergy- 
man was robbed the judges refused to punish the 
thief, and the clergy discovered that it was safer for 
them to pay taxes. The clergy after this always 
brought their complaints to the king and the 
parliament, instead of separating themselves from 
them. Every one saw that Edward would do his 
best to do what was just, and the clergy therefore 
did not find as much support in the people as they 
had in the time of Henry II. and Becket. 

7. Bise of Eobert Bmce. — Scotland would have 
nothing to do with Edward's government, however 
good it might be. The Scots wanted to manage 
their own afiairs without him. The nation found a 
new leader in Eobert Bruce, the grandson of one of 
the competitors at Norham. Bruce was hardy and 
audacious. In the church of Dumfries he stabbed 
Comyn, another of the competitors, * I doubt,' he 
said, as he rushed from the sacred building, ^ I have 
sifdn the red Comyn.' * I will make sure,' was the 
reply of one of his followers, who went into the 
church and completed the murder. It was just the 
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sort of thing which would rouse Edward's righteous 
indignation. Before he could reach Scotland, Bruce 
had been crowned at Scone, though the ancient 
stone was no longer there. Edward's troops, how- 
ever, were masters of the country. By his orders, 
the countess of Buchan, who had placed the crown 
on Bruce's head, was seized and imprisoned in a cage, 
like a captive bird, high up on the walls of Berwick. 
The Scottish troops were easily routed. The 
Scottish leaders were sent to the block or to the 
gallows. In 1307 Edward set forth in person to 
complete his work by the destruction of Bruce him- 
self. For good or for evil the old man's work was 
done. The noblest of our English kings died in 
Burgh-upon-Sands, near Carlisle. In England he 
had been a wise and firm ruler, striving to give to 
every man his due. His hand had been heavy upon 
Scotland, and by all Scotsmen he was long regarded 
as a bloodthirsty tyrant. Yet even in his dealings 
with Scotland he had meant to do well. 



CHAPTER XII. 

(EDWARD II., 1307. EDWARD m., 1327.) 

1. Edward II. and Bobert Brace. — ^There have 
been good kings and bad kings in our history, but 
Edward II. was the only one of our kings who did 
not even try to do in some way the work of a king. 
Edward II. cared for amusements and jests, and 
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pleasttre of every kind, but he let public aBairs 
alone. He was joking with an unworthy favourite 
named Piers Gaveston when he ought to have been 
governing England. For a time the English 
soldiers whom his great lather bad trained held 




Scotland down. Bruce fled, through adventure after 
adventure, from one Highland hiding-place to an- 
other. "Whenever he saw a chance, he dashed out 
upon the English. But for a long time he 'was 
always forced to Qy after a moment's success. There 
n. HI, o 
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is a story that, as he lay sleepless on his bed in 
utter despair of success, he watched a spider spring- 
ing forward six times to attach its thread to a wall, 
and failing every time. The seventh time the 
spider succeeded* Bruce determined to try once 
more. This time he was at last successful. Eng- 
land was weakened by Edward's folly. The English 
nobles had risen against him, and when Englishmen 
were quarrelling with one another they had no time 
to oppose Bruce in Scotland. One fortress after 
another was taken, till Stirling alone of all the 
Scottish fortified towns remained in the keeping of 
an English garrison. 

2. Bannookbnm. — After this even Edward II. 
could no longer look on carelessly. In 1314 he led 
a mighty army to the help of the garrison in Stirling. 
Bruce met him at Bannockbum close by the town. 
Bruce was as wary as he was bold. ^ Well skilled to 
rule the fight,' he dug pits in firont of his army, placed 
sharp stakes upright in them, and covered them over 
with turf supported by sticks. The horses of the 
proud English knights galloping over the ground, 
broke through the turf and plunged into the pits. 
The whole army of Edward was thrown into confu- 
sion. The Scots fought heartily for their native 
country. Suddenly, over the brow of a hill, a 
number of servants appeared, who were mistaken by 
the dispirited English for another army. Edward and 
his brilliant array of nobles and knights turned and 
fled. From that time forward there were many wars 
between England and Scotland ; but Scotland never 
•jain ran any serious risk of being conquered. 



3. Hie End of the Eeign of Edward n.— For some 
years longer Edward U. remained on the throne, 
doing no good to any one. Even his wife joined his 
enemies, and with general assent dethroned him, 
and made his eldest son king as Edward III. Not 
long afterwards Edward II, was brutally mnrdered 
at Berkeley Castle. 




4. CanseB of the Htmdred Tears' War. — In the 
reign of Edward III. began what is usually known 
OB the Hundred Years' War with I'Vance, because, 
though it did not continue for all that period without 
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gtoppnig, fighting stofyed very seldoiii, and then only 
for a very few years, till a hundred years were 
oyer. The beginning of the war was cansed by two 
things. In the first place, the king of England still 
possessed lands in the part of France called (jascony, 
round Bordeaux, and the king of France coveted a 
country where the people talked French, though it 
had never been subject to any of his &mily before. 
In the second place, the French king wished to ob- 
tain power in Flanders, the western port of that 
country which is now known as the kingdom of 
Belgium. At that time it was very important to 
England that Flanders should not be in the power 
of the French king. It was full of great manufac- 
turing towns, such as Ghent and Bruges, where wool 
was made into cloth, and as there was no calico made 
then, or cotton goods of any kind, woollen cloth was 
even more wanted in the time of Edward III. than 
it is now. These towns, therefore, were in those 
days very much what Manchester and Leeds are in 
our time. In England there were no such places. 
Not only were there no great towns, but the country 
was very different from what it is now. There was 
a much larger tract of open land without hedges, 
over which strayed large flocks of sheep, just as they 
do now in Australia ; and many Englishmen lived 
and grew rich by shearing these sheep and sending 
the wool to be made into cloth in Flanders, as the 
Australians now send their wool to be made into 
cloth at Leeds, and the Americans and others send 
cotton to be made into calico at Manchester. 
Englishmen were therefore afiraid lest the French 
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King should conquer these towns, and stop their 
trade with England. 

6. Edward's Claim to the French Throne. — Edward 
however was not content to fight for the trade with 
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Flanders. He declared that he was himself the 
lawful king of France, because his mother had been 
the sister of the last king, whilst the king who 
now reigned in France, Philip VI., was only the last 
king's cousin* The French said that a woman could 
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not rule in France ; nor could any man have any 
right to rule there through his mother. What they 
really cared about was that they should be ruled by 
a Frenchman, and not by an Englishman. In &ctj 
what was good for France was good for England too. 
It could only bring harm to Englishmen that thou- 
sands of them should kill and be killed in order to 
make Frenchmen obey a foreigner. They might 
win battles and be talked of at home ; but they were 
sure to fell in the end. War is sometimes a duty, 
but a war of this kind is wicked and ruinous. If 
Edward had been content to fight for the independ- 
<*nct> of Flanders, he would have been able to have 
t^xdtHl his war by a peace which would probably 
\\^\f> hsUnl a long time. By fighting for the crown 
^xf France, he engaged in a war which could not 
^nd till the English were driven out of France. 

6. The Battle of Crecy and the Siege of Calais. — 
Edward's first victory was in a sea-fight at Sluys, 
where 30,000 Frenchmen were slain or drowned. 
After a little time Edward III. gained a still greater 
victory at Crecy. Just as the English at Senlac 
continued fighting on foot with axes, though the 
Normans had long ago learned to fight on horse- 
back, so the French at Crecy (1346) continued to 
fight on horseback after the English had learned 
to fight on foot with the bow, though the English 
knights and gentlemen still fought on horseback. 
The French indeed had a number of Genoese archers, 
but the French gentlemen on horseback despised 
Qverv one who fought on foot. A shower came on 
the bow-strings of the Genoese archers, so 
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that they were not ready to use their weapons. 
Philip YI. called out to his gentlemen to ride in 
amongst these poor Grenoese archers and to cut them 
down, as if they were mere useless lumber. The Eng- 
lish bowmen kept their bows in cases till the rain 
was over. They were free men long accustomed to 
shoot strongly and steadily at the mark. Down went 
those gay and gallant French horsemen before the 
pitiless shower of arrows, and the English knights 
charging amongst them completed the victory. The 
King's eldest son, the Black Prince as he was called, 
bore himself nobly on that day, boy as he was. Once 
during the fight some one, who saw him hard pressed, 
called on Edward to send him aid. ^ No,' said 
Edward, * let the boy win his spurs.' The spurs were 
the mark which distinguished the knights from the 
lower ranks, or from those who were only learning 
to fight. Not long after the battle of Crecy, Edward 
besieged Calais. He did not take it for eleven 
months* When there was no longer anything to eat 
in the town, the chief citizens came out to beg for 
mercy, with cords in their hands, to show that they 
were ready to be hanged. The king showed mercy 
to them, but he turned almost every Frenchman out 
of Calais and filled it with Englishmen, so that it 
remained an English town for more than 200 years. 
7. The Battle of Poitiers. — ^Ten years after the 
Battle of Crecy, the Black Prince won for himself 
another great victory at Poitiers. Philip VI. had 
died, and his son John was by that time king of 
France^ He ordered his knights to charge up a lane 
at the end of which was the small army of the Black 
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Prince, but he did not know that on either side of 
the lane there were English archers behind the 
hedges till the arrows began to fly. As the horses 
were struck down, those behind fell over them as 
they lay on the ground in that narrow space. In a 
moment the proud French army was in confusion. 
The Black Prince charged, and the victory was 
complete. King John himself was taken prisoner. 

8. Chivalry. — It was the duty of a kni^t to fight 
bravely. It was also his duty when the battle was 
over to treat knights and gentlemen with gentleness 
and mercy. The word Chivalry, which means that 
which befits a knight, is still used whenever a man 
who is strong employs his strength to help those who 
are weak, more especially to help and protect a 
woman. After the battle the Prince led John to his 
own tent, and set him down to the dinner provided 
for himself. Then he stood behind his chair and 
waited on him like a servant. Conduct of this kind 
is the best thing of which we hear in those fierce 
days. Unfortunately gentleness was not shown to 
all alike. It was not thought at all necessary to 
treat kindly any one who was not a knight or a 
gentleman. The English used their strength to 
plunder and destroy. Poor French peasants had 
their cottages burnt, their little store of money 
carried ofif, their vine-trees cut down, their com 
reaped or trodden under foot. On one occasion, some 
years later, a town named Limoges, in which the 
soldiers had refused to surrender, was given over to 
destruction by the Black Prince himself, and the 
.brave warrior, who was usually so gentle, looked 
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calmly on whilst old men and innocent citizens were 
brutally slain. In France a bitter hatred arose against 
the name of Englishman, which has only died ont in 
our own time after 500 years have passed away. 

9. The Peace of Bretigny. — Even the better 
Englishmen themselves felt some shame for the 




misery they were causing. Once as their army was 
marching amongst ruined crops and burnt cottages, 
the black clouds gathered thickly. The lightning 
flashed and the thunder pealed. To the English 
it seemed as if the voice of God was heard in con- 
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demnation of their wickedness. Edward made peace 
with France. By the Treaty of Bretigny a consider- 
able part of France was to be his, and Frenchmen 
were to pay large sums of money to him. 

10. The Labourers. — ^No one is ever the better 
for robbery. Englishmen had been in the habit of 
gaining riches by plunder, and money which is got 
without hard work is usually spent far too easily. 
The peace put an end to the chance of robbing 
Frenchmen, but it did not put an end to the 
expensive habits which had come to all sorts of people 
in England. Instead of trying to live more quietly 
and less extravagantly. Englishmen now began to try 
to get as much as they could from their neighbours. 
There was one class of people who suffered much. 
For a long time the land had been cultivated, not by 
labourers who work for a certain sum of money, but 
by serfs, or villeins, as they were then called. These 
villeins were men who had. cottages, and lands of 
their own to cultivate. At one time they had not 
been badly off. As there was not much money in 
the country, many of them had paid rent not with 
money, but with work. They had done a certain 
number of days' work for their landlord instead of 
giving him a certain number of pounds or shillings. 
For some time, however, most of these villeins had 
paid money instead of working. It was now found 
that the landlords who had come back from France 
tried to make the villeins do more work than they had 
been accustomed to do, and even to make those of 
them do work who had not been obliged to work 
for many years. Besides these villeins there were 
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in the time of Edward III. a, great many £ree labourers 
who worked for money as they do now. These, 
too, were hardly treated and forced to work very 
hard for very little pay. 

11. The Black Dsath. — Whibt the Tilleins and 
labourers were grumbling, a terrible disease swept 




over England, It was called the Black Death, and 
caused more destruction than any plague which has 
Bince destroyed men. We cannot tell exactly how 
many died, but it is supposed by some that at least 
one half of the people perished. This fearful death 
brought some hope to the serfs and labourers who 
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remained alive. It is true that the rich died as well 
as the poor ; but the land did not die. There was 
just as much work to be done as before, just as much 
com to be reaped or sheep to be shorn, and only half 
as many reapers or shearers to do it. Instead of a 
master finding more men than he wanted, he could 
not find enough. The labourers naturally asked for 
more money than they had had before, and the 
villeins finding their work was more wanted, were less 
inclined to give as much of it as they had given before. 
The landlords, however, chose members of parliament, 
and the villeins and labourers did not. The land- 
lords, being in Parliament, made there what laws they 
pleased. One of the new laws made by them was 
known as the Statute of Labourers. By it any labourer 
was to be punished who asked for more wages than 
he had had before the Black Death. No wonder the 
labourers were very angry at being cheated in this way. 
A preacher named John Ball went about telling them 
not only that they had a right to as much as their 
labour was worth, but that there ought to be no more 
landlords. He was always repeating two lines — 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then a gentleman ? 

till the villeins and labourers were ready to do any- 
thing. 

12. The Last Days of Edward UL — It was not 
only the labourers who were dissatisfied. War with 
France broke out again, and the best leaders of the 
EngHsh were now dead. Edward III. lost his senses 
in his old age, and was unable either to fight or 
govern. The Black Prince was m ill-health. There 
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was a new French king, Charles V., who was too 
prudent to fight great battles. Step by step the 
English lost most of the land they had in France* 
The English nobles thought it would be a fine thing 
to rob the clergy, as they could no longer rob the 
French ; and the king's second son, called John of 
Gaunt, that is to say, of Ghent, the town in Flanders 
where he had been bom, cried out loudly that the 
clergy should have no more power in England, and 
began to turn them out of the ofiices which they 
held in the government. It seems strange now that 
all the ofiices in the state should be filled by the 
clergy, and that a bishop should be Lord Treasurer 
to look after the king's money, or Lord Chancel- 
lor to decide lawsuits. But in those days no one 
who was not a clergjrman knew enough to do any- 
thing which needed the exercise of a man's brains, 
and there was good sense enough still in England 
to remember this. The Black Prince, sick and 
wasted as he was, appeared in parliament and de- 
clared against his brother. The Good Parliament, 
as it was called, turned off some of John of Gaunt's 
friends who had been getting money by cheating the 
king and the nation, and put the bishops back into 
office. But the Black Prince did not live long 
enough to do more. When he died, John of Gaunt 
did again as he liked, and soon after Edward III. 
died also. All the conquests of the early part of the 
reign had come to nothing, and Englishmen who had 
set out to rob Frenchmen were trying to rob one 
another. Warlike glory, when it does not Come firom 
self-defence, or firom an attempt to protect the weak 
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against the Btrong, i» like the apples which were once 
&bled to grow by the Dead Sea, Outwardly they were 
fair to look, oa, but they tomed to dust and ashes in 
the mouth. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
(RICHARD ir., 1377.) 




1, The In»nrreollofl of the Peaaants. — The reign 
of Bdchard II, brought more trouble. He was the 
sou of the Black Prince, and though he was only ten 
years old it was hoped that he would be like hU 
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father when he grew up. At first England was ruled 
by his undies, and chiefly by John of Graunt. The war 
went on, but every year some French towns were lost, 
and the English armies, instead of bringing home 
spoil from abroad, cost much money. Heavy taxes 
were laid on to pay the expense. If the poor had 
complained before of their hard treatment from the 
rich, they complained much more now. The tax- 
gatherers did not find it easy to collect the money. 
At last one of them went into the house of Wat 
Tyler, a Kentish man, and insulted his daughter. 
Wat Tyler killed the man. Thousands of villeins 
rose in rebellion. They asked that the new taxes 
should be put dowil, and that there should be no more 
bondage, that is, that no one should be obliged to work 
for his landlord without being paid. But they did 
not ask quietly and fimaly. They were angry and 
ignorant, and they did exactly what angry and igno^ 
rant men always do. They threw everything into 
confusion. They burnt the rolls of parchment on 
which were written the account of the services which 
they were bound to render to the landlords. They 
murdered the lawyers who had argued against them 
in the law-courts that they were bound to render 
these services. A large body of them, with Wat 
Tyler at their head, at last reached London. Young 
Bichard was only sixteen, but he rode boldly out to 
meet them. He promised to free them from bondage. 
Those to whom he spoke were satisfied, and many 
went home. But it is impossible to satisfy a 
whole mob. A yelling crowd rushed through the 
streets of London, seized on the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and cut off his head. Others of the 
great lords were put to death in the same way. 
Young Richard was the only one in the court who 
was not frightened. Wat Tyler was in Smithfield at the 
head of thousands of his followers. The boy-king rode 
up to meet him. Wat Tyler spoke threatening words, 
and Walworth, the Mayor of London, slew him with his 
dagger. At once there was a shout for vengeance. 
Richard rode boldly forward. * I am your king. I 
will be your leader,' he said. The peasants had no 
complaint to bring against the boy. They believed 
that he would free them from bondage, as he 
promised once more to do. They went peaceably 
home as the others had done. Riots, however, and 
disturbances spread through the country. At last 
the gentlemen took heart and attacked the peasants. 
The poor men had no proper arms, no order, no 
knowledge of war. They were slaughtered in thou- 
sands. The king was not allowed to fulfil his 
promises even if he had wished to do so. The 
villeins were thrust back into bondage. They were 
called on to fulfil their task of unpaid work for their 
landlords, and life seemed to them as hopeless as it 
had seemed before. But it was not long before better 
times came. The landlords found out that nothing 
was to be gained by making men work who did not 
want to work, and gradually most of the villeins 
were set free. These freemen who worked willingly 
for pay worked much harder than the villeins had 
done when they had been made to work for nothing. 
2. John Wyclif.— The landlords had their way, 
however, for a little time. They had force on their 
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side. There was one man in England, however, who 
had been for some time trying to teaeh men that there 
is something better than force. John Wyclif was a 
learned priest. He began by arguing against the 
power of the pope in England. The popen had long 




ceased to do any good to Lngland, and all that was 
known of them was that they were always asking 
for English money, and trying to help their Italian 
friends by giving tliem church offices in England. 
In the reign of Edward III. and Richard IL laws 
were made by the English Parliament to stop this. 
ST. m. H 
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Wyclif argued against the pope in this afialr. Then 
he argued against the wealth and power of the clergy. 
Clergymen, he said, ought to preach and visit the 
poor. Unless they did their duty they had no right 
to so much money. Wyclif translated the Bible, and 
sent out a number of men called the Poor Priests 
to explain it to the people. The great poet 
Chaucer, who lived at this time, is thought to have 
had Wyclif in his mind when he described a 
good priest, and told how he taught the doctrine 
of Christ and of his apostles, but followed it first 
himself, By-and-by Wyclif attacked some of the 
doctrines which were then believed in the Church. 
He found people of different kinds to support him. 
In the first place there were those who learnt to 
believe what he taught. These people were called 
Lollards, from a word which means to sing, just as if 
they had been called Psalm-singers. In the second 
place he was supported by great noblemen, who were 
very pleased to hear him say that clergymen ought 
not to have money unless they did their duty. What 
Wyclif meant was that the clergymen ought to do 
their duty. What the great noblemen meant was 
that they ought to take the clergymen's money away 
from them, without trying to make them do their 
duty. For some time WycUf seemed to be prosper- 
ing. But there were two things against him. 
Printing had not yet been discovered, so that Bibles 
were very expensive, as each copy had to be written 
out, and even if poor people could have afforded to 
Suy them, they had never been taught to read. Then 
^in, the great gentlemen had been fi-ightened by 
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the insurrection of the peasanta. They had thought 
it a fine thing to take away the money of the clergy- 
men because they did not do tlieir duty, without 
really caring whether they did their duty or not. 
They had now found out that the peasants could ask 
gentlemen whether they had been doing their duty, 
and whether they really cared for anything except for 
morey and enjoyment. The consequence was that ' 




they did not care to listen any longer to a man like 
Wyclif, and that they begiin to look upon him as a 
disturber of the peace. He was prevented from 
teaching at Oxford, and forced to go to his parish ab 
Lutterworth, where he died not long after. 

3. Biehard II. and his Uncles. — The rest of the 
reign of Richard II, ivas taken up with a long 
struggle for power, between the king on the one 
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side, and his uncles, supported by some of the great 
nobles, on the other. Eichard, when he reached 
manhood, showed that he could sometimes be as 
cool and daring as he had been on the day when he 
faced Wat Tyler and his mob. *Tell me,' he 
suddenly said to his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
* how old I am.' * Your Highness,' was the answer, 
is in your twenty-second year.' *Then,' said the 
king, *I am surely of age to manage my own aflfairs,' 
and he turned his uncles out of the council. But 
he did not know how to use the government when 
he had it. His only idea of being a king was that 
it gave him plenty of money to spend. His uncles 
did not know what to do with power any better than 
he did. Sometimes they were strong enough to seize 
the government, and to put Eichard's chief coun- 
cillors to death. Sometimes he was strong enough 
to seize the government, and to put his chief 
opponents to death. He had one of his uncles, 
the Duke of Gloucester, murdered ; and had another 
great nobleman, the Earl of Arundel, executed. 
He seemed to be completely master of England. 

4. End of the Eeign of Richard II. — At last only 
two of the great noblemen who had been Eichard's 
enemies were left. One of these was Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk. The other was Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, the son of John of 
Gaunt, and in this way Eichard's first cousin. The 
king bad pardoned them, but he was very well 
pleased to hear that they had quarrelled, and that 
they intended to settle the quarrel, as men did in 
those days, by fighting. The fight was to take place 
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at Coventry, and Richard was there to see fair play. 
Just as they were going to begin, the king stopped 
the fight and banished them both, Mowbray for life, 
and Bolingbroke for ten years. As they had com- 
mitted no crime proved against them in any court of 
law, this was most unjust. Before long, Eichard 
acted more unjustly still. John of Gaunt died, and 
Bichard took possession of his lands, instead of 
allowing his son, the banished Bolingbroke, to have 
them. Honesty would have been a better policy. 
Every man in England who had any property at 
all, was afraid that if he died his son would be treated 
in the same way. Bolingbroke understood how many 
friends Eichard had made for him by this act of 
injustice. He sailed for England and landed in 
Yorkshire, asking only for his father's lands. Thou- 
sands flocked in to support him, and Eichard was 
deserted. Henry then claimed the crown, and 
Eichard, left without support, was obliged to give it 
up. He was thrown into prison. In those days there 
was but a short step for kings from the prison to 
the grave, and, like his grandfatjier, Edward II., 
Richard II. was murdered not long after his de- 
thronement. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 
THE HOUSE OF LANCASTEK. 

(henry IV., 1399. HENRY V., 1414. HENRY VI., 1422.) 

1. Henry's Title to the Crown. — Henry IV., as 
Bolingbroke was now called, was the first king of the 
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fiimily known as the House of Lancaster, because 
he inherited the duchy of Lancaster from his father, 
John of Gaunt. Since the accession of Henry III., 
the custom had established itself, of placing on the 
throne the eldest son of the last king, or, if he died 




in his father's lifetime, as the Black Prince had done, 
the eldest son of the eldest son. Still, though the 
habit of choosing anyone who was thought fit out of 
the voyal family had gone out. Englishmen did not 
""isider that the government of a coimtry was to be 
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looked on as belonging to a king, in the same way that 
a house or a field belonged to a man. They dethroned 
Edward II. and Eichard II. because they governed 
badly. When Edward II. was dethroned, they put his 
eldest son in his place. Eichard II. had no children. 
There was, however, an heir to the crown, nearer than 
Henry, by right of birth, in Eoger Mortimer, Earl of 
March, who was the grandson of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, a son of Edward III., older than John of 
Gaunt. Henry IV. therefore reigned not by right 
of birth, but because parliament had allowed him 
to take the throne, very much as John had reigned. 
For this reason he was obliged to act more accord- 
ing to the wishes of parliament than the kings 
before him had done, because, if he did not, parlia- 
ment might dethrone him as it had dethroned 
Eichard. In many ways this was a good thing. 
The king could no longer do as he pleased, as Eichard 
had done, and could not take away men's money or 
lands or banish them without trial. But parliaments 
are made of men, and three or four hundred men 
can do things as wicked and evil as one man can. 

2. Law made for the Burning of Heretics. — At this 
time the men who made up the parliament were still 
frightened lest there should be another rebellion of 
the peasants. The Lollards were still preaching 
against the doctrines believed by the church, and 
those who disbelieved the doctrines of the church 
were usually the same men who would have tried to 
free the serfs from working for the landlords without 
being paid for their labours, and who would have liked 
to do as much harm to the landlords as they could. 
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Parliament, therefore, determined to try and put 
down the heretics — as those were called who taught 
a belief which was different from that of the church — 
partly because they thought that heresy was doing 
harm, and partly because they were afraid lest the 
heretics should want to take away the property of 
the gentlemen. For the first time in English history, 
a law was made directing that heretics should be burnt 
aKve. The bishops and all religious persons were 
convinced that any one who believed what was false in 
religion would suffer everlasting torments, even if he 
made a mistake honestly, and they therefore thought 
that they were doing a charitable thing in burning 
those who taught others to believe that which would 
bring such frightful consequences upon them. 

8. Eebellion against Henry IV. — Henry's reign 
was a troubled one. The great nobles who had done 
much to place him on the throne were not ready to 
obey him, and he had to be always ready to fight in 
order to keep them down. One great house, that of 
the Percies, was particularly dangerous to him. The 
head of that house was the Earl of Northumberland. 
His lands were on the borders which separate 
England from Scotland. It was his business to see 
that no Scottish army and no Scottish band of 
robbers crossed the Tweed, to burn English houses 
and to kill English men. It was therefore necessary 
that he should have many armed men under his 
command, and it was easy to employ these armed 
nen against the king. He made Mendship with the 
"^ts, and some of that nation, together with Owen 
ndower, a powerful man in Wales, joined him in 
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a rebellion. A great battle was fought at ShrewB- 
biiry, where Northumberland waa defeated, and his 
son Harry Hotspur waa killed. Henry had not 
come to an end of bis diflicnltiep. Enemy after 
enemy opposed hini, and he died a sad and worn- 
out man, after a reign of fourteen year.a. 
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4. Henry of Honmoutli, Prince of Wales. — His son, 
Henry of Monmouth, had been knighted by Kichard 
II. before his &ther became king. He had fought 
bravely at the battle of Shrewsbury. Me was full of 
frolic, and there are stories about his wild conduct 
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when he was amusing himself. It is said that he 
once threatened ajui^e named Gascoigne, and that 
tiascoigne sent him to prison. The story used to he 
believ^ that, when Henry became king, he praieed 
Gascoigne for doing justice, though he had himself 




been the sufferer. As however he really dismissed 

Gascoigne as soon as his father died, it is to be feared 

that he did not behave as well as has been supposed. 

5. Henry V. makes War npon France. — The new 

ig, Henry V., resolved to free himself from these 
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difficulties by imitating Edward III. He thought 
that if a war was begun with the French the nobles 
would follow him instead of rebelling against him. 
He therefore put forward a claim to the crown of 
JFrance. As he was not the eldest descendant of 
Edward HI., he had no claim which any law-court 
in the world would have allowed ; but it happened 
that the king of France, Charles VT., was out of his 
mind, and that his nobles were quarrelling with one 
another. He was therefore able to set out with 
more chance of success than Edward III. had had. 
He was himself a good and upright man in other 
matters, and a brave and able general. His army 
was a strong one, and Englishmen, who cared little 
whether the excuse for the war was good or not, were 
burning to revenge themselves upon the French for 
having driven them out of the land in the former war. 
6. Siege of Harfleur and Battle of Aginconrt. — 
In 1415 Henry landed, and took Harfleur, after a 
terrible siege. Sickness broke out in his army and 
swept away thousands who did not fear the face 
of an enemy. In spite of this he determined to 
march from Harfleur to Calais with the few men 
who remained to him. At Agincourt his way was 
barred by at least fifty or sixty thousand French- 
men. Henry had at the highest reckoning but 
nine thousand men with him, but he had no fear. 
The battle was fought on October 25, the feast 
of Saint Crispin and Saint Crispian. The night 
before, the vigil of the feast, he overheard some one 
in his camp wishing that a few thousands of the 
stout men who were idle in England had been with 
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them. ■ ' No,' aaid the king, ' I would not have one 
mau more.' [These words of his have been put into 
poetry by Shakspere : — 

No, my fa[r oausin ; 

I( we are marked to die, wo arc enough _ 

To do our country Iobs ; and if f o live, 

Tho fewer men, llie greater share of honour. 

Cod's will ! 1 jiray thoo, wish not one i 




liut if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offenriing soul alive, 

Vo, fiuth, my coz, wish not a man from Knglnnd. 

God'a peace I I would not lose so great an honour 
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As one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more. 
• • • ■ • 

This clay is call'd the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will st^ind a tip- toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say — * To-morrow is Saint Crispian : ' 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names. 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glostcr, 

Be in their flowing *cups freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teacli his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day.] * 

The battle of the next day was Crecy over again. 
The French horsemen, splendid in their bright armour 
and their gorgeous array, charged down upon the 
little English host. The ground was wet with rain, 
and the horses laboured heavily in the deep mud till 
they could move forward no longer. All the while 

* The part within brackets should be omitted if the class is 
not sufficiently advanced to understand it. 
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the English bowmen poured their arrows, their 
cloth-yard shafts, amongst them, and the English 
horsemen broke in amongst them to finish their 
defeat. The ground was strewed with eleven thou- 
sand slain Frenchmen, amongst whom were the 
noblest of the great men of France. 

7. The Siege of Eoiien. — For the moment there 
was little to be done. The English army had been 
large enough to win a victory, but it was not large 
enough to conquer France. Henry returned to 
England. Two years later he came back to France. 
He took town after town. There was a long siege 
of Kouen. The townsmen were short of food, and in 
order that they might have all the food that was left 
for themselves they thrust out of their gates twelve 
thousand men, women, and children, who had come 
in for shelter from the country round. Henry 
cruelly refused to let them pass. Day by day 
starvation carried off its wretched victims. Inside 
the town the misery was almost as great. At last 
the townspeople were driven by mere famine to sur- 
render, and Henry had gained possession of a town 
the inhabitants of which hated him and his English. 

8. The last Years of Henry V. — Henry cared not 
whether he was hated or not. The strong, brave, 
cruel man went on his victorious course, little 
thinking that his evil deeds were preparing evil, if 
not for himself, for his children after him. Conquest 
was easy enough. The mad French king could 
neither command an army nor rule a state. The 
French nobles were quarrelling with one another as 
bitterly as ever. Some years before the most power- 
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ful of them, the French king's cousin, the Duke of 
Burgundy, had murdered the^ king's brother, the 
Duke of Orleans. Now the friends of the Duke of 
Orleans murdered the Duke of Burgundy, and the 
young prince, the eldest son of the king, looked on 
with approval whilst the deed was being done. The 
new Duke of Burgundy joined Henry, in order that 
he might take revenge for his father's murder. This 
gave Henry great advantage, and before long a treaty 
was signed by which Henry and his successors were to 
be kings of France as soon as King Charles died. 
It was also agreed that Henry should marry the 
French king's daughter Catharine. Not long after- 
wards Henry died, and Charles soon followed him to 
the grave. 

9. The English Enle in France. — The heir to all 
this bloodshed and glory was an infant, Henry VI. of 
England. The baby was crowned King of France in 
Paris, and a great part of France submitted because 
it could not help it. His uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
a brave and able man, the brother of the late king, 
ruled the north of France in the name of his 
infant nephew. To the south of the Loire king 
Charles's son, known as Charles VII., was obeyed. The 
English however were winning town after town. At 
last they besieged Orleans. If that were taken 
Charles would hardly be able to resist much longer. 
The English believed that they would soon have 
everything their own way. Happily violence cannot 
last for ever. Armies might march backwards and 
forwards amidst blood and corpses for a time, as if to 
spread death and ruin amongst those whose only wish 
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is to be at peace were the only object worth living for. 
The time was now coming when this blood should be 
required at their hands. The England of Henry V., 
like the England of Edward III., had been very strong 
because it was better governed, and because men 
lived better and happier lives in it than elsewhere in 
Europe. But it had used its strength to oppress and 
not to help other nations. Therefore it was hated 
with a bitter hatred, a hatred which would make even 
the divided French strong to resist. They waited 
but for a word to rouse them against their t3n:ants. 

10. Joan Dare. — The word came, as it always 
does, when it was little looked for. Far away in 
Lorraine there was a young peasant girl, Joan 
Dare, known usually in England, by a carious mis- 
take, as Joan of Arc. She was pure and simple, and 
utterly without learning. But she had a warm 
heart of pity, and as she saw around her the 
trampling of the English horsemen over the corn- 
fields, and heard the tales of woe and agony which 
reached her from every side, her soft woman's breast 
was melted in pity for the realm of France. The 
words of hope which rose within her seemed as 
though they came from without. She fancied that 
she heard angels' voices bidding her deliver her 
native land, and telling her to go forth and not to 
rest till Orleans was saved from the English, and till 
Charles was crowned at Eheims, and anointed with 
the holy oil which, as was then believed, had come 
down from heaven. * I must go to the king,' she 
said, ' even if I wear my limbs to my very knees. 
T had far rather rest and spin by my mother's side. 
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for this is no work of my choosing, but I must go 
and do it, for my Lord wills it.' Her father and her 
friends tried in vain to hinder her. At last she per- 
suaded a passing knight to take her to the king. 
* My name,' she said, when she was brought before 
him, ' is Joan the Maid. The Heavenly King sends 
me to tell you that you shall be anointed and crowned 
in the city of Kheims, and you shall be lieutenant of 
the Heavenly King, who is King of France.' Charles 
had by this time lost all hope of gaining a victory 
by human means, and he let her do as she wished. A 
suit of armour was made "for her, and she mounted 
her horse astride like a man, with a banner in her 
hand. The rude soldiers believed that she was 
indeed sent from heaven. They followed her 
where they would follow no one else. At her 
bidding they burst through the English army before 
Orleans, and entered the town in triumph. 

11. Capture and Death of Joan. — From that mo- 
naent the English lost all chance of conquering 
France. The French had hope again, and hope 
gave them the courage which they had lost. The 
Maid marched to Eheims. There, in her presence, 
Charles received the crown of France. The Maid 
had done her work, and would gladly have gone 
back to her home ; but the P^rench soldiers did not 
think that they could conquer without her, and 
persuaded her to stay. A baser feeling sprang up 
in the minds of the commanders. They did not like 
to hear all the praise given to the Maid and none to 
themselves. They left her in the midst of a fight 

ST. III. I 
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to be taken prisoner. The English who took her 
treated her shamefully. If the French soldiers 
believed her to be a saint, the English soldiers 
believed her to be a witch, who had defeated them 
with the help of the devil. They carried her to 
Kouen, and accused her of being a heretic, because 
she said that the voices which had bidden her go 
forth were sent by God. She was condemned to be 
burnt alive. She died declaring that the voices 
were from God. The last word which she spoke 
amidst the flames was ' Jesus.' An English soldier 
who was looking on was struck with terror. 'We 
are lost ! ' he cried. ^ We have burnt a saint ! * 

12. The Loss of France. — The English cause was 
indeed lost. They had no longer to fight only 
against the gay French nobles, but against the 
whole French people. The Maid had been a pea- 
sant girl, and the French people, who had been first 
in her thoughts, rose as one man against its op- 
pressors. She had had, as she so often said, pity 
upon the realm of France. In thirty-one years 
after the death of Henry V. Calais was the only 
spot in France left to the English king. 

18. Weakness of Henry VI.— The English king 
was Henry VI. Gentle and pious, but without 
strength or wisdom, he could not even keep England 
in order, far less recover France. His subjects were 
in that temper which usually makes people who 
have done wrong blame every one except themselves. 
They were displeased when the king married a 
French wife, Margaret of Anjou, and made peace 
with France. They were more rightly displeased 
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when Henry, not knowing how to govern, let the 
affairs of the kingdom be managed by men who used 
their power to enrich themselvefi. One of these 
men, the Duke of Suffolk, was particularly hated. 
He was accused of all sorts of crimes and banished. 
As he was leaving England he was dragged out of 




the ship in which he was, and murdered. As in the 
time of Richard II., the men of Kent were the first 
to rise. Putting Jack Cade at their head they 
marched to London. Happily, during the years 
which had passed since Wat Tyler's rebellion, the 
peasants had ceased to be serfs. They were now 
free men, and there was no longer any complaint 
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about bondage. Cade reached London, but his men 
took to robbing, and he was himself soon after killed. 
14. The Wars of the Boses. — Men who wanted 
better government looked to one of the king's 
kinsmen, the Duke of York, to help them. He was 
descended from that Mortimer who came from 
Lionel, the son of Edward III., who was older than 
John of Gaunt, the king's great-grandfather. No- 
body, however, at first wanted to make the Duke of 
York king. They merely wanted him to govern 
instead of the king's favourites. Before anything 
could be done the king went mad, and the lords in 
parliament named the Duke of Y'ork Protector, or, 
as we should say, Regent. If Henry had remained 
mad for the rest of his life, the Duke of Y'ork might 
have gone on ruling in his name. Unfortunately 
Henry was sometimes mad and sometimes sane, and 
he was not much wiser when he was sane than when 
he was mad. The first time he was better he drove 
the Duke of Y'ork away from his presence. A war 
began, which is known as the Wars of the Roses, 
because the House of Lancaster had a red rose for 
its badge or mark, and the House of Y'ork a white 
one. There were many battles fought. Sometimes 
one side won and sometimes the other. At last the 
Duke of York claimed to be king by right of birth. 
The queen was terribly angry, as this would take 
away the right of her only son. At a great battle 
at Wakefield the Duke of Y^ork was defeated and 
slain. The queen had his head cut oflF and put over 
the gate of Y^ork, with a paper crown placed in 
mockery upon it. He soon found an avenger in 
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his eldest son, Edward. The king's party was 
defeated in a bloody battle at Towton, and Edward 
becanae king iia Edward IV. 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE HOUSE OF YORK 

(EDWARD IV , U61, KDIVARD V., H83. KICHABD III., H83.) 




1 Edward IV and the Baroni —Edward IV. 
claimed the throne because he was the heir of an 
older son of Edward IJI than the great graudfatbef 
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of Henry VI. had been; but he had had oilier things 
besides his birth to help him. In the first place 
he was a much better soldier than any one who 
was on the Lancastrian side. In the second place, 
a very great number of people who did not care 
whether the king were of one family or another, 
cared very much to have a king who could really 
govern and keep order. We are so used to see order 
kept that it is hard for us to understand how diffi- 
cult it was to do it in the time of the Wars of the 
Boses. A few policemen are quite enough to keep 
many thousands of people peaceable, because only a 
very few people now think of making a disturbance 
if they do not get what they want at once. Nobody 
now is armed as a soldier unless he wears the 
queen's uniform, and is ready to obey the orders 
of the officers set over him by the queen. In the 
time of Henry VI. the great lords had a large 
number of armed followers, who were usually ready 
to do anything that their lords told them to do. 
Whenever there was going to be any fighting the 
lords gave out liveries, as they were called, which 
were what we should call soldiers' uniforms. The 
word livery means something delivered, and these 
liveries were coats delivered to the followers with 
the lord's particular mark. Coats of this kind are 
still worn by footmen and coachmen, and do not do 
anybody any harm. Then, when two or three 
thousand coats were seen about with the bear and 
ragged staff worked on the front, people knew that 
the great Earl of Warwick, who had done so much 
to help Edward IV. to the throne that he was known 
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US the Eang-maker, was going to fight somebody. 
When they saw men with a particular kind of knot 
worked on their breasts, they knew that the Earl of 
Buckingham was going to fight somebody. Each 
great lord thus had a litUe army of his own to dispose 
of, and was always ready to employ it. Peaceable 
persons, therefore, wished very much to have a king 
strong enough to put down all these little armies, 
and they thought that a king like Edward, who could 
win the battle of Towton, was much more likely to 
be able to put them down than a king like Henry VI. 
who was usually out of his mind. 

2. The Barons and the Middle Classes. — If these 
great lords had contented themselves with marching 
about and fighting one another it would have been 
bad enough. What was worse than this was that 
they used their men to hurt innocent people. A man 
who had displeased a great lord was pretty sure to 
meet a band of ruflSians. He would then be beaten 
or wounded, and he would be very lucky if he was 
not actually killed. If a great man coveted a house 
belonging to some one else, he sent to take it. A 
certain John Paston, for instance, lived in Norfolk. 
One day when he was in London his wife looked out 
of a window and saw about a thousand men in 
armour, with guns and bows. They brought with 
them ladders and long poles with hooks at the end, 
to pull the house down, and pans with burning coals 
to set fire to it if they could not pull it down. They 
set to work first to break down the supports of the 
room in which the lady was. They then made their 
way into the house, dragged the lady out by force, 
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broke open all the doors, and carried ofiF everything 
they could find. These men were not common 
robbers. They were sent by a lord who unjustly 
claimed the house as his own. Many years after- 
wards the son of this Paston was treated in much 
the same way. His wife was left at his house 
near Norwich, whilst he was away on business. 
This time the attack was made by a duke. He 
sent a little army to get for him what he wanted. 
The lady stood a siege, but was at last obliged to 
let the duke's men in. They destroyed the house 
entirely, carrying oflF even the iron-work. To this 
day the ruins of the house are to be seen, to remind 
us what sort of things lords and dukes could do at 
the time of the Wars of the Roses. 

3. Difficnltiefl in the way of getting Justice. — The 
strangest thing is that all these things were done 
while the courts of law sat as usual. Judges went 
round to hold the assizes, and juries gave verdicts 
just as they do now. We think it a very excellent 
thing that nobody can be punished unless twelve 
men, who make up a jury, agree in thinking that he 
has really done what he is accused of. But that is 
because we know that, though the twelve men may 
sometimes make mistakes, they will at least try 
honestly to say what t^ey really think. In the days 
of the Wars of the Boses they did not try honestly 
to speak the truth. They were very often chosen to 
be jurymen because they were friends or dependants 
of the great landowner of the neighbourhood. If 
they had to try one of the great man's friends they 
would say that he was innocent, whether he were so 
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or not. If they had to try one of the great man's 
enemies, they would say that he wa8 guilty, whether 
he were ao or not. Even if the jurymen wished to 
say what was true, they were often afraid to do bo. 
A juryman who set himself against the wishes of the 



great man would probably be waylaid on the way 
home and soundly beaten. 

4. Qrowing Fover of the King. — It is easy to 
understand why Edward was popular. The gentle- 
men with small estates, the fanners and husbandmen, 
Jb* shopkeepers of the towns, all wanted a king who 
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could keep order. They did not care much whether 
Parliament met often or not, because the lords who 
ill treated them at home were very powerful in Par- 
liament. From the time of Edward lY., therefore, 
the kings began to be much stronger than they had 
been for a long time. A writer living about a century 
before this tells a story which will help us to under- 
stand the feeling of the people. He says that the 
mice met one day in council to determine what was 
to be done to kill the cat, in order that they might 
live in safety. One little mouse, however, told them 
that they were very/oolish to wish to kill the cat. 
He said that he could not deny that the cat ate a good 
many mice, but she also destroyed a good many rats. M 
the rats were allowed to multiply, they would kill many 
more mice than one cat did. A king like Edward IV. 
was like the cat. The nobles were like the rats. The 
mass of the people were like the mice. They sup- 
ported him because he kept the nobles in order. 

6. Edward's Depositionand Bestoration. — After ten 
years Edward forgot that he had need to be always 
on the watch to keep his power. He oflfended the 
Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, who, great noble 
as he was, had helped him to the throne. Warwick 
was the most powerful of the nobles. In the kitchen 
of his house at Kenilworth a huge caldron was 
always on the fire. Any one who pleased might come 
in and stick his fork into one of the pieces of meat 
boiling in it, and carry it oflF. The men who were 
thus fed at his expense were always ready to fight 
for him. He now took Henry VI. out of prison, and 
made him king again. Edward fled across the sea» 
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Queen Margaret came back to take her poor mad 
husband's part, and even the Duke of Clarence, 
Edward's next brother, joined Warwick and married 
his daughter. Edward, howevery was not a man lightly 
to abandon hope. He was soon ba<;k again in 
England with an army. At Bamet a battle was 
fought which settled Edward on the throne. Clarence 
basely deserted the side he had chosen, and returned 
to his brother. Warwick was killed, Edward marched 
westward to Tewkesbury, and utterly defeated Mar- 
garet. After the battle was over, another Edward, 
the young son of Henry and Margaret, was brutally 
murdered. Not long afterwards Henry VI. died in the 
Tower, no doubt also murdered. In that long fierce 
struggle for poT^'er, justice and mercy were forgotten. 
Men said afterwards that these murders were com- 
mitted by Edward's youngest brother, Bichard, Duke 
of Gloucester^ and it is very probable, though it is 
not quite, certain, that what they said was true. 

6. The Benevolences and the Printing Press. — ^For 
the rest of his life Edward reigned in peace. At 
least there was no more fighting. He ventured to 
do things which no king had done before. When he 
wanted money, instead of asking parliament for it, he 
made the rich men give him what he called a bene- 
volence,because they were supposedto give itwillingly, 
though, in reality, they were afraid to refuse. Once he 
asked a rich old lady for ten pounds. She told him 
that as he was so good looking he should have twenty. 
He gave the old woman a kiss, and she then told him 
that she would give him forty. It was not often that 
money was given him with such good will as this. 
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There was plenty of grumbling, but few wished to 
resist the king, lest they should have the old misery 
back again. In this reign one novelty appeared which 
was of far greater importance than all the victories 
and defeats of the Wars of the Boses. The art of 
printing had been invented on the Continent, and 
Caxton brought it into England. He set up the first 
printing-press at Westminster. The Idng and his 
courtiers came to wonder and applaud. They looked 
on as men look who watch a pretty toy. They little 
thought that they were watching the birth of a 
power which would be stronger than kings and parlia- 
ments together. 

7. The End of the Beign of Edward 17.— Edward, 
even in his triumph, was not without his troubles. 
Victory had set the crown on his head, and others 
began to look on the crown simply as a great prize, 
which might be won by fighting for it. His brother 
Clarence, who had first helped Warwick against 
•Edward, and then Edward against Warwick, fancied, 
or was believed to fancy, that he might gain the 
crown for himself. He was imprisoned in the Tower, 
and there put to death. No one really knows how it 
was done, but it was afterwards reported that he was 
drowned in a cask of wine. . Edward must have felt 
himself more lonely in the world than ever. He knew 
that many, of the great nobles hated him, and now his 
own brother had turned against him. He had tried 
pleasure in all its forms, arid had lived a gay, dissolute 
life. Such a life, as is always the case, had been 
sweet to the taste at first, but in the end it was 
bitter as wormwood. Worn out in bckiy and mind, 
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lie became sad and dispirited. At last he died, a 
worn-out l?ut not an old man. 

8. Edward V. and the Duke of Qlouoester. — 
When Edward IV. died he left behind him two 
young sons, Edward and Eichard, and several 
daughters, the eldest of which was named Elizabeth. 
His widow, the mother of the children, was Eliza- 
beth Woodville, whom he had married, though she 
was not of any great family. He had shown much 
favour to her relations, and the great nobles who had 
tiiken his side were not well pleased to see meli 
whom they despised honoured by the king. After 
Edward's death there were many who wanted 
to prevent the queen and her relations from having 
any power. At the head of these was the late 
king's brother, Eichard, Duke of Gloucester. One 
of his shoulders was higher than the other, and his 
left arm was shrunk and withered ; but he was, in 
other respects, a ^handsome man, as his brother had 
been. He was brave and warlike, a good captain, 
and a man who was much loved by those amongst 
whom he lived, as long as they did not try to do 
him any harm. But he had no mercy or pity for 
any one who tried to prevent him from doing any- 
thing that he wanted to do. Men in those unhappy 
days had grown used to cruelty and murder, and 
Richard thought no more of killing those who stood 
in his way than he would have thought of killing^ 
flies. Probably he had had to do with killing 
Edward, the son of Henry VI., and Henry VI. 
himself. Probably, too, he had had to do with 
putting his brother Clarence to death. When he 
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heard that his brother Edward was dead, his first 
thought was to get the young princes put of the 
hands of their mother and her relations. He took 
with him his friend, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
met the little King Edward V. as he was coming to 
London accompanied by his mother's brother. Lord 
Rivers, and by one of his half-brothers. He carried 
the boy with him and ordered that the other two 
should be imprisoned. Not long afterwards he had 
the two prisoners beheaded without any trial at all. 
Biehard, when he arrived in London, was named 
Protector, to rule in his nephew's name till he 
became a man. 

9. The Duke of Oloncester, Protector. — ^The queen 
was frightened. She had with her her second son, 
Sichard, Duke of York, and she fled with him to 
the Sanctuary at Westminster — a place in which 
criminals were allowed to take refuge, and from 
which they might not be taken against their will. 
One of Richard's greatest supporters had been Lord 
Hastings. Hastings was now tired of supporting 
him any longer, and Richard determined to get rid 
of him. One morning the Protector appeared in the 
Council. * My lord,' he said to the Bishop of Ely, 
*you have good strawberries in your garden at 
Holbom ; I pray you let us have a mess of them/ 
He seemed to be in good humour. After a time he 
went out, and came back looking sullen and angry. 
He asked what punishment those deserved who con- 
trived his death. Hastings answered that they 
deserved to die. Richard laid bare his withered 
arm. * That sorceress, my brother's, wife,' he said. 
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'and others with her, see how they have wasted my 
body by their sorcery and witchcraft.' Those pre- 
sent knew that his arm had always been as it was, 
and were much surprised. Yet they did not dare 
to say what they thought. * Certainly, my lord,' 
said Hastings, *if they have done so heinously, 
they are worthy of heinous punishment.' Bichard 
pretended to fly into a rage. * What ! ' he said ; 
* dost thou answer me with ifs and ands ? I tell 
thee they have done it, and that I will make good 
on thy body, traitor ! ' He struck the table with 
his fist, and Eichard's men, who were standing out- 
side, rushed into the room. He swore that he 
would not dine till Hastings was dead. Hastings 
was dragged out, and his head was cut off at once 
upon a log of timber lying outside. 

10. The Duke of Gloucester becomes King 
Bichard in. — Eichard then made the queen give up 
her youngest son. He and his brother, the king, 
were lodged in the Tower of London. The Tower 
was not then a prison, as it afterwards became. It 
was a palace, in which the kings lived when they 
wanted to be in safety from their enemies behind its 
strong walls, whilst when they had no fear they 
lived at Westminster, in the palace which then stood 
where part of the Houses of Parliament stands now. 
Bichard next spread a story which was probably 
true, that the father of the boys had promised to 
marry a lady before he married their mother. In 
those days, if a man promised to marry a woman 
and married somebody else instead, he was not con- 
sidered to be properly married. Eichard therefore 
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said that Edward IV. had never been properiy 
married to the queen, so that his sons could not 
inherit the crown. He summoned a parliament, 
which set aside the young princes, and declared their 
uncle to be King Richard III. 

11. Murder of the Princes. — Richard had been 
fiUowed to place himself on the throne for the same 
reason that Edward IV. had been allowed to make 
himself king. The great mass of Englishmen 
wanted some one to keep order, and they did not 
think that a child could keep order any better than 
a madman. But it was impossible that they should 
be very eager to support a man who had been so 
cruel, and it was not long before he did a deed 
which was more cruel than anything that he had 
done before. The two boys in the Tower were not 
dangerous as long as they were boys, because they 
were not old enough to govern. But they would 
soon be men, and then every one who had any 
quarrel with Richard would be sure to take their 
part. Richard therefore determined that they 
should never grow up to be men. He employed Sir 
James Tyrell to get rid of the boys. Tyrell sent 
two men to do the wicked deed. These men went 
into the room where the children were asleep in bed, 
and smothered them with pillows. For many a 
year no one knew where the bodies of the murdered 
princes were buried. At last, nearly two hundred 
years afterwards, some workmen found at the foot 
of a staircase two skeletons which, from their size, 
must have belonged to boys of the age of the two 
brothers. 
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12. Eichard^s Defeat and Death. — I^ichard soon 
found out that he had lost more than he had gained 
by his cruelty. A king was sure to make enemies 
amongst the great nobles, and they could hope to be 
able to overthrow him now that he had ceased to be 
popular. He disappointed the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had helped him to the Crown, by not giving 
him all the reward that he had promised him. He 
was still strong enough to overpower Buckingham, 
and the Duke was executed at Salisbury. A more 
powerful enemy than Buckingham came next. 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Eichmond, was descended 
through his mother from John of Gaunt, and though 
no one of the House of Ijimcaster had any claim 
by right of birth to the throne, he thought that 
Richard's enemies would be sure to support him 
whether he had any right or not. He set out from 
Brittany, where he was then living, and landed in 
Wales with a small force. By his father he was of 
Welsh descent, and he was therefore welcomed by 
the Welsh. One Welshman had sworn to Eichard 
that if Henry came he should not land except over 
his body. He meant that he would fight till he 
died rather than allow it, but when Henry appeared 
he could not find it in his heart to resist a man who 
was of a Welsh family ; and in order to keep his pro- 
mise literally, he laid himself do^vn on the beach 
and let Henry step over him. Henry found no more 
resistance than this for some time. He had not a 
large army, but neither had Richard. The two rivals 
met at Bosworth in Leicestershire. Eichard had no 
chance of winning, for in the middle of the battle 

ST. III. K 
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Lord Stanley with all his men deserted to Henry, 
and the Earl of Northumberland, who had also come 
to figh t for Eichard, looked on without fighting at 
alh Eichard knew that he was lost, and, like a 
brave man as he was, he plunged into the midst of 
his enemies, striking out manfully till he was slain. 
Sir William Stanley, Lord Stanley's brother, picked 
up his battered crown and placed it on Henry's 
head. From that day Henry ruled England as 
Henry VII. 



CHAPTEE XVL 
THE FIEST TUDOR KING. 

(HENRY Vn., 1485.) 

1. Beginning of the Eeign of Henry VII. — The 
new king was not the kind of man to be very warmly 
loved. He was cold and reserved, never mixing much 
in the amusements of the people. But he knew how 
to keep order, and he had never shocked the feelings 
of his subjects by murdering any one. He was always 
yeady to put down rebellions jehen they arose, and 
be took good care always to have plenty of money, 
and a large number of cannons. The use of guns in 
war had been increasing for some time. It is said 
that guns were first used at the Battle of Crecy, and 
though this is not quite certain,- there is no doubt 
that they were first used, about that time. By the 
time of Henry VII. every king who went to war had 
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a number of large guns. In this way, more than in 
any other, the power of the nobles, in all Europe, 




came to be much lesa than it was. When the best 
way of fighting was on horseback, only those who were 
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rich enough to keep good horses and to buy expen- 
sive armour could make good soldiers. We have seen 
how the English showed at Crecy and Agincourt that 
an arrow could go through the air faster than a horse, 
and so could kill a man on horseback before he could 
reach the archer. Any man who had time to prac- 
tise shooting could make a good archer, and the 
nobles could as easily find archers to follow them 
as the king could. But cannons were expensive, 
and not easily to be got, and when once a king 
became master of his kingdom, he would take care 
that no one but himself had any. In this way 
rebellions became more difficult than they had been 
before. 

2. Lambert Sinmcl and Ferkin Warbeck. — In one 
way Henry had taken care to make the friends of the 
House of York unwilling to rise against him. Soon 
after he became king he married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV. Their children would 
therefore be descended from both Houses. As a 
sign that the two Houses were united, the Tudor 
kings took for their badge a double rose, partly white 
and partly red. Yet Henry could not expect to re- 
main on the throne without having to fight for it. 
Twice in this reign attempts were made to overthrow 
the king. A certain Lambert Simnel pretended to 
be the Earl of Warwick, the son of the Duke of 
Clarence who had been put to death in the Tower, 
and afterwards Perkin Warbeck pretended to be 
Eichard Duke of York, the younger of the two 
murdered princes. Both these impostors were over- 
•ed. Henry contented himself with employing 
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Simnel, who was but a lad, as a scullion in his 
kitchen. Warbeck was older, and had imposed upon 
so many persons that he was more dangerous, and 
was therefore executed. 

3. Henry makes the Nobles obedient. — As Henry 
did not allow the nobles to possess cannons, he did 
not allow them to give out liveries, or, as we should 
say, to put their men into uniform. The habit was 
dangerous to the peace of the country, because these 
men in liveries were ready to fight for the noblepaen 
from whom they received them, as modern soldiers 
are ready to fight for the queen whose uniform they 
wear. There was a law made against these liveries 
in the time of Edward IV., but Edward had not been 
strong enough to see that it was obeyed. Henry took 
care to carry it out. One day he paid a visit to the 
Earl of Oxford, a nobleman who had fought heartily 
for the Lancastrian side, on which Henry was, in the 
Wars of the Roses. When he left the house the Earl 
drew up a large number of his servants dressed in 
his livery to do honour to the king. ^ My Lord,' said 
Henry, * I thank you for your entertainment, but my 
Attorney must speak to you.' The Attorney-General 
brought the Earl before a court and had him fined 
10,000i!. It has often been thought hard to have 
had him punished after he had done his best to wel- 
come the king. On the other hand, it was well that 
the king should show that he would not favour 
his own best friends, and that even those who had 
served him most must be compelled to obey the laws 
which had been made in order that the country 
might be at peace, 
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4. Henry VII. gathers Honey. — ^Whether this was 
in Henry's mind or not there can be little doubt that 
he was very glad to get the 10,000?. He loved 
money, not as a miser loves it, in order to please his 
eye with the sight of a heap of gold and silver, but 
because he knew that it made him powerful. At 
the same time he did not like to cause ill-will by 
laying on taxes which the poor would have to pay as 
well as the rich. He thought it wiser to get as much 
as he could from the rich, and whenever any one of 
these had broken any law, even if it was iminten- 
tionally, the king sold him a pardon instead of 
punishing him. Then too he revived the system of 
benevolences which had been invented by Edward 
IV. There is a story told of his chief minister, 
Cardinal Morton, that he used to ask rich citizens for 
money for the king in a way which was known as 
Cardinal Morton's fork, because if he did not hit a 
man with one point of his argument, he did with the 
other. If he heard that the citizen had been living 
with a great show, and had a fine house and many 
servants, he would say to him, ' You spend so much 
money that you are plainly very rich, and can well 
afford to give the king a good sum of money.' If he 
foimd a man who lived very shabbily, and had a 
small house and few servants, he would say to him, 
* You are very economical, and must have saved a 
great deal, and can well afford to give the king a 
good sum of money.' 

5. The Gonrt of Star Chamber. — ^Another means 
which Henry adopted to keep down the nobles was by 
setting up the Court of Star Chamber. A hundred and 
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fifty years later this court became very cruel; but when 
it was set up by Henry VII. it did much good. The 
nobles oppressed people around them, and prevented 
them from getting justice in the courts when the 
jndges came round for the Assizes. Juries would be 
afraid to give honest verdicts for fear of giving offence 
to the noblemen. The Court of Star Chamber i 




made up of one of the judges and some of the king's 
officers, who were not the least afraid of any noble- 
man in England. When therefore any conspiracy 
was heard of, or any riot or disturbance, a nobleman 
who took part in it could be brought before this 
court and fined and imprisoned as easily as if he had 
been a farmer or a blacksmith. 
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6. Oreat Power of the King. — Henry VII. thus 
maintained himself on the throne. He gave to the 
English people the great thing that they wanted, 
peace and security. Yet he also gave them what 
in the long-run is not good for any people, the habit 
of seeing burdens placed on the rich instead of being 
placed justly and fairly on all in proportion to their 
means, and the habit of seeing the king do very 
much as he pleased. The fact is that now that the 
nobles were weakened, the people were not ac- 
customed to act together. There were no news- 
papers to tell them what was going on all over the 
country, and those who lived in one county scarcely 
]<new anything of what was happening in another. 
They were therefore content to trust the king, and 
this made the king strong enough to do a great deal 
of good. Unfortunately also it made him strong 
enough to do a great deal of harm, and the English 
people had afterwards to undergo many hardships to 
take away from the descendants of Henry YII. the 
power which they had allowed him to gain. 



CHAPTER XVIL 
THE FIRST YEAES OF HENRY VIII, 

(1509-1529.) 

1. Popularity of Henry. — The eldest son of Henry 
VII., Arthur, Prince of Wales, had died in his 
father's lifetime, The next brother succeeded as 
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Henry VIII., and married Arthur's widow, Catharine 
of Aragon. For some years he and the new queen 
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lived happily together. Henry VIII. was thoroughly 
popular. He was strong and active, could leap 
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further and shoot an arrow nearer the mark than 
any one of his subjects. BluflF King Hal, as he was 
called, had a ready jest and a hearty word for all 
men. For some time he left the management of 
affairs of state to his minister, Cardinal Wolsey. 
But he had a strong will of his own; and when- 
ever he gave himself the trouble to think about 
business, he knew better how to contrive to get 
what he wanted than the cleverest man in his 
dominions. 

2. Wars on the Continent. — ^During the first 
years of his reign Henry took part in wars upon the 
Continent. The kings of France had grown strong 
since those miserable wars with the English had come 
to an end, and Spain, which had before been divided 
into several states, was now united into one state. 
During the reign of Henry VIII., Francis I., king of 
France, was almost always at war with Charles I., 
king of Spain, who was known as Charles V., because 
he was chosen emperor, and ruled over Grermany by 
that title. Henry was afraid that one or the other 
would grow too strong, and always took the part of 
the one who happened to be weakest at the time. 
Wars conducted in this way were not likely to do 
good to any one. 

3. Condition of the People. — ^AU this while Henry's 
subjects at home were studying and thinking more 
than they had been able to do during the Wars of 
the Boses. In England, as in the rest of Europe, 
.men read more than they had done for centuries, 
now that printing-presses were at work. Not only 
did they read more, but they read different things. 
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Instead of studying lives of the saints, and religious 
books written by priests and monks, they read the 
old books written by the Greeks and Romans. 
Instead of thinking how men could best leave their 
fellow-men and pass their time in a monastery to 
prepare for heaven, they began to ask how they 
could best help their fellow-creatures here upon 
earth. There was certainly much need of thinking 
about this. It is true that the poor were no longer 
serfs as they had been in the days of Richard II., 
but they were very hardly treated. When the king 
went to war, he hired a large number of men to be 
his soldiers, and when he finished his war he turned 
them off. They had forgotten how to work, and 
unless they were ready to starve, they must procure 
food in some bad way. They robbed and murdered 
for a livelihood. The cruel laws of those days con- 
demned every thief to be hanged. Thousands were 
put to death in the course of this reign, though the 
robberies and murders went on as before. In some 
respects the punishments made things worse. If a 
man committed a robbery he knew that he would 
be hanged if he were caught, and that he could not 
be more than hanged if he committed a murder. 
He therefore usually murdered the man he had 
robbed, to prevent his living to give evidence against 
him. 

4.* The Inclosures. — ^Another evil came from a 
change in the management of the land. Landlords 
found that they could get more money by selling 
wool than they could by selling corn, and they 
therefore turned a large quantity of land, which 
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before had been ploughed for corn-land, into pasture- 
land on which to keep sheep. In this way a large 
number of men were thrown out of work, because 
one or two shepherds could look after a very large 
flock of sheep, whilst it would take several men to 
cultivate for corn the land on which the sheep were 
foediufif. The men thus thrown out of work were 
often driven to live by robbery and murder like the 
discharged soldiery. 

5. The Utopia and the Discovery of America. — It 
was long before remedies were found for these evils. 
One great and wise man, Sir Thomas More, wrote a 
book called * Utopia,' in which he advised that the 
land should again be sown with com, and that men 
should be helped to work that they might be kept out 
of temptation to rob, instead of being hanged after 
they had committed crimes. Great improvements 
cannot be made at once, but it was a good sign that 
some men were beginning to think how they could 
be made. As often happens, the way to improve- 
ment comes from something which does not at 
the time seem to have anything to do with it. 
In the reign of Henry VII., Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean and discovered America. As yet 
England gained no advantage by this. In 1492 
Columbus discovered America for Spain. Scarcely 
any except Spanish ships sailed to the New World. 
Spaniards alone settled there, and carried to their 
own country the stores of gold and silver which were 
dug out of its mines. By-and-by England would 
have its share in the New ^^'^orld, and more than its 
share iij the trad^ and commerce wjiich sprung up 
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from the intercourse between the Old World and the 
New. Men would find that as sailors, merchants, 
or manufactnrera, they could find plenty to do which 
Avas as good as keeping sheej), and a good deal 
better than robhiiig and murdering. 

6. Beginninff of the Refonnatioii.— AVhilst some 
men were thinking how the poor could be made 




better and happier, others were thinking about 
religion. M:irtin Luther tanght in Germany (h;i( 
the religion which men had believed for many cen- 
turies was very different from the religion taught in 
the New Testament. After a little time those wlio 
followed Luther were called Protestants. A few 
people in England thought as T-uthcr taught, but as 
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yet they were not many. There were many more 
who did not wish to believe otherwise than they had 
believed before, but who thought that there was 
need of some change. Very few monks and nuns 
now lived as well as they had when the monasteries 
were first founded. Most of them were living idle, 
useless lives, and cared very little about more than 
the form of religion. Both they and many of the 
priests were extremely ignorant. Those who are 
idle and ignorant usually become vicious as well. 
Wolsey and the king himself wanted to alter this 
state of things. They thought that by founding 
schools and colleges and by spreading learning the 
clergy would become better. 

7. Henry quarrels with the Pope. — After Henry 
had been married for some time he grew tired of 
his wife, Queen Catharine, and wanted to marry a 
sparkling young beauty named AnneBoleyn. He 
suddenly discovered that he had done wrong in 
marrying his brother's widow, and asked the pope 
to divorce him from Catharine, and to declare that 
he had never been lawfully married to her. The 
pope, Clement VII., could not make up his mind 
what to do. One of the old popes, when the popes 
were really great, would have done what he thought 
right, and would have borne the consequences. 
Clement was not brave enough for this. He was 
afraid to make an enemy of Henry, for fear lest 
Henry should turn Protestant. But he was also 
afraid of offending Catharine's nephew, the Emperor 
Charles, who had a large army in Italy. He there- 
fore tried to put ofif giving any answer as long 
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as he possibly could. At last he sent orders to 
Cardinal Wolsey and another cardinal to hear what 
■was to be said on both sides as the pope's legates or 
representatives. In 1529 their court was opened at 
Blackfriars. The queen threw herself at Henry's 
feet. Twice he tried in vain to raise her up. In her 
broken English she prayed him to have pity on her. 
She said she was a pOor woman and a foreigner. For 
twenty years she had been his true and obedient 
wife. In the end she appealed to the pope him- 
self, and declared that she would make answer to 
the pope only. The legates, however, did not at 
first take any heed to this, but went on with their 
inquiry. After a time, however, they gave out that 
it must be as she asked, and that the trial would 
be finished at Eome. Henry was very angry. He 
knew that the pope would be too much afraid of the 
emperor to decide as he wished. 

8. Fall of Wolsey. — ^Wolsey was the first to 
sufier, as he had been one of the legates. He 
was turned out of office and his goods were taken 
from him on the pretence that he had been unfaith- 
ful to the king. Not long afterwards he was sent 
for to answer to a charge of treason. At Leicester, 
on his way to London, he was taken ill and died. 
* If I had served God,' he said, ^ as diligently as I 
have served the king, He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THt! lAST FART OF THE B3SIQTS OF 

HENiElY VIII. (1629-1547.) 

1. The King's Divorce. — Henry was resolved that 
whether the pope were willing or not, he would be 
divorced from Catharine. He first tried to frighten 
the pope into doing what he wanted. When he 
found that he did not succeed he got the parliament 
to pass laws by which all matters relating to the 
Church were to be settled in England. The king 
then married Anne Boleyn. Thomas Cmnmer, who 
perhaps believed that the king's marriage with Catha- 
rine was really unlawful, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and held a court at Dunstable, where he 
pronounced sentence that the king had never been 
lawfully married at all. The King married Anne. 
Catharine refused to accept Cranmer's decision. 
She said that she had alwaj^s been the king's wife, 
and that she was his wife still, unless the pope de- 
cided against her. * I would rather,' she said, * be a 
poor beggar's wife and be sure of heaven, than queen 
of all the world and stand in doubt thereof by reason 
of my own consent.' Henry treated her with con- 
tempt, and openly acknowledged Anne as his wife. 

2. Henry bums the Protestants, and hangs or 
beheads the Catholics. — It was no longer possible for 
Henry even to pretend to be subject in any way to 
the pope. But he had not the least wish to become 
a Protestant, or to change either his religion or the 
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religion of the people. He intended to make people 
more religious in the old way than the pope had 
been able to do. What he wanted was very much 
what most people in England wanted. Even those 
who thought that Catharine had been hardly treated 
were glad that the country should no longer be 
obliged to submit to the pope, who was an Italian 
foreigner. But they thought that the Church should 
be just as it had always been, and that no one should 
be allowed to teach Protestantism, which they con- 
sidered to be heresy, and to be therefore certain to 
bring those who believed it to hell after they died. 
During the remainder of the reign most people 
were quite satisfied when Henry had people burnt 
alive as heretics for being Protestants, and hung 
others or beheaded them as traitors for saying that 
the pope was superior to the king in matters of 
religion. 

3. Execution of Sir Thomas More. — The noblest 
of those who suffered as traitors was Sir Thomas 
More. He had been the first to think how to make 
the life of poor men and women happier and better. 
His own house was a place adorned with every 
virtue. He brought up his children in a way which 
was very unusual then. Both at that time and long 
afterwards it was generally supposed that the only 
way to drive knowledge into the heads of boys and 
girls was to &og them frequently and severely. 
Luther used to tell how he was once beaten at school 
fifteen times in one day. We hear of a young lady 
related to the Paston familv that * she hath since 
Easter the most part been beaten once in the week 
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or twice, and sometimes twice in one day, and her 
head broken in two or three places.' More knew 
better. * I have given yon kisses enough,' he wrote 
to his children, ^but stripes hardly ever.' As is 
almost always the case, the gentle man was also the 
strong man, resolved, to do his duty, and to die 
rather than to say what he believed to be untrue. 
Soon after the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
parliament passed an act of succession, requiring 
all persons, asked by the king to do so, to swear 
that Henry's second marriage was lawful, and that 
any children which he and Anne might have would 
be the lawful successors to the Crown, More was 
sent for from Chelsea where he lived to come and 
swear. * Whereas,' we . are told, * at other times, 
before he parted from his wife and children, they 
used to bring him to his boat, and he there kissii^ 
them bade them farewell ; at this time he suffered 
none of them to follow him forth of his gate, but 
pulled the wicket after him, and with a heavy heart 
he took boat.' For some minutes he sat silently 
musing. There was a conflict in his mind whether 
he should yield or not. At last he gave a start and 
cried, * I thank our Lord, the field is won.' He had 
trodden temptation under foot. When he came to 
Lambeth he was asked whether he would swear. 
He replied that he would willingly swear te acknow- 
ledge the children of Anne as lawful successors of 
the throne, because he believed that the king, with 
the consent of parliament, could settle this as he 
leased. But he would not swear that Anne was 
mry's lawful wife, because he did not believe that 
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she was. Upon this answer he was sent a prifioner 
to the Tower, He had not been there long before 
another act of parKament was passed, the Trea^n, 
Act, directing that every one who refused to give the 
king a title properly belonging to him was to be put 
to death as a traitor. One of these titles was thai of 
Supreme Head of the Church of England, and this 
title More thought that he could not honestly give 
to Henry. He was brought to trial and condemned. 
He was carried to execution on Tower Hill. He 
was always fond of a jest, and he was merry and 
fearless to the end. * See me safe up,' he said, 
when he was asked to mount the scaffold ; * for my 
coming down I can shift for myself.' After he had 
laid his head on the block he raised it again for an 
instant, and moved his beard away. *Kty that 
should be cut,' he saidj Hhat has not committed 
treason.' The axe descended, and the head of the 
noblest Englishman of Henry's day was severed from 
his body. 

4. The Translation of the Bible. — ^Far more im- 
portant than anything else that Henry did was the 
translation of the Bible which he ordered. He had 
little idea how great a change he was preparing 
when he gave orders that the Bible should be printed 
in English. He thought that people would learn 
from it to resist the pope, and he did not suspect 
that they were likely to find in it very different things 
from those which he himself believed. He little 
thought that from that book to which he appealed, 
his subjects would learn a higher faith and a purer 
virtue than his, and that they would gain a coii- 
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fidence which would make them as determined to 
resist kings as they were to resist popes, when 
kings or popes ordered them to believe what they 
thought was untrue, or to do what they thought 
was wrong. 

6. The Sappresftion of the smaller Monasteries. — 
Henry's habit of convincing himself that he was 
doing something very good when he was really doing 
what he wanted to do for some selfish reason, appears 
plainly in his dealing with the monasteries. He 
wanted money sadly. His life was an expensive one^ 
and he was fond of gambling. A gambler is always 
in want of money, and Henry's case was no exception 
to the rule. He suddenly became convinced that 
the monks and nuns who lived in the smaller 
monasteries were very wicked. Men were sent to 
inquire whether it was so, and they reported that it 
was quite true. Most probably there were noany 
monks and nuns who lived very badly. They were 
no longer full of burning zeal to lead a monastic life, 
as they had been some centuries before, and when a 
number of people lead idle lives, they are very likely 
to fall into mischief. But there can be little doubt 
that the report spoke of them as much worse than 
they w^ere. An act of parliament was passed putting 
an end to all monasteries which had less property 
than 200L a year, and giving all the money to the 
king. 

6. Execution of Anne Boleyn and Death of Jane 
Seymour. — Before the seizure of the monasteries 
happened, Henry had an heiress if not an heir to the 
throne. Catharine's only surviving child, Mary, had 
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been declared no lawful daughter of the king's. His 
second wife, Anne, brought himadaughter Elizabeth, 
who was to be more famous than any son could be. 
She was to be nourished in adversity, the best of 
trainings to those who know how to profit by it. Even 
in her cradle, whilst she was but a helpless babe know- 




ing neither good uor evil, the first blow fell upon her. 
Her mother was suddenly accused of the vilest mis- 
conduct to the king her husband. Whether she was 
guilty or innocent cannot now be known. She was 
sentenced to death and beheaded. Her marri^^ was 
set aside, and Henry at once married a third wifis, 
Jane Seymour. Queen Jane bore him a son who 
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was afterwards Edward VI,, and then died. Henry 
then for some years remained unmarried. 

7. The Pilgrimage of Orace. — ^The seizure of the 
smaller monasteries was followed by a rebellion in 
the North. Yorkshire and Lancashire, and Durham 
and Northumberland, are now very rich and very 
full of people, because the discovery of the use of 
the steam-engine brought work to a country in 
which there is . plenty of coal. In . the time of 
Henry VIII. this part of England was very poor 
and thinly peopled, and those who lived there did 
not like changes as much as the richer people in 
the South. The nobles were more popular there 
than in the South. The monasteries were still 
doing some good in helping the poor. The people 
of these parts, therefore, rose to fight against the 
king because he had been making changes. The 
insurrection. was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
the rebels followed a banner on which was worked 
the five wounds of Christ. So hard it was to put 
them down that the king promised to pardon them 
and to hold a parliament in the North to hear what 
they had to say. After a little time a few small 
disturbances took place, and Henry made them an 
excuse for breaking his promise. The leaders of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace were now seized and 
executed. 

8. Destmctioii of Images. — ^Sir Thomas More had 
felt sure that if the king tried to settle the affidrs of 
the Church he would be sure to make changes. It 
now appeared that More, was in the right. Henry 
MA not mean to make any changes at aU. He 
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wanted his people to believe as they had always 
believed. But then he wanted to have their belief 
explained to them so that they should understand 
it better. Just before the Pilgrimage of Grace he 
had sent out such an explanation, and, as might be 
expected, the explanation was not quite the same lis 
the pope would have given. The chief alteration, 
however, was in the matter of images. There were 
in all the churches images of saints, and figures of 
^^riSt upon Hhib cross.^ Before these the pe(^ie 
prayed. They were not intended to pray to the 
stone or wooden images, but only to be reminded 
by them of those whom they could not see. Igno- 
rant people had, however, come to think of the 
image itself as something to be prayed to, and which 
could do them good. The king did not wish images 
to be destroyed because prayers were oflfered before 
them, but he determined to destroy those which 
were said to perform miracles, because he thought 
this was done by trickery. When the tricks were 
found out, they were exhibited to the people and 
the image was burned. It would have been well if 
only images had been burnt. One poor man. Friar 
Forest, was declared to be a heretic because he said 
that the king ought to be subject to the pope. He 
was placed in a cradle of chains hung upon a gallows. 
Underneath were the fragments of a great image 
which had been brought from Wales. Then Latimer, 
a brave honest man, who was afterwards to die a 
martyr's death, preached to him to convince him of 
his eiTor. When the sermon wa& over he asked 
Forest whether he would live or die. * I will die,* 
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said Forest) boldly- *Do your worst upon me. 
Seven years ago you durst not, for your life, have 
preached such words as these ; and now, if an angel 
from heaven should come down and teach me any 
other doctrine than that which I learnt as a child I 
would not believe him. Take me; cut me to pieces 
joint from joint. Bum, hang, do what you will, I 
will be true henceforth to my faith.' Light was set 
to the chips of the image beneath. Forest was 
swung over it, and the cruel flames ate his life 
away. 

9. Henry*s Tyranny. — Brave men there were on 
every side who were ready to die rather than say 
that the thing was true which they believed to be a 
lie. Since Wolsey's fall Henry had left the manage- 
ment of business in the hands of Thomas Cromwell. 
Cromwell wished to see England free from the pope, 
and to make his master all-powerful. He had no 
mercy nor pity. He covered the land with spies, 
who told him tales of all that was spoken against 
the king. No one could think himself safe. Here- 
tics were burnt, and followers of the pope were 
hung. Nothing planned against him seemed to 
prosper. Noblemen formed plots against him, but 
their plots were detected, and they were brought to 
a traitor's death. One old lady, the Countess of 
Salisbury, refused to kneel down to place her head 
on the block. The executioner had to dash at her 
with his axe, and to cut off her head as she stood. 
It was a cruel time. At court, it was also a time 
when men spent money upon gaiety of every kind. 
Henry wanted money for his amusements, and for 
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the amusements of his friends. There was a phrase 
at court, * a good pennyworth,' which needs explana- 
tion now. It meant that a man had received a large 
slice of abbey lands from the king and had paid 
nothing for it, or next to nothing. After a few 
years the good pennyworths seemed to be coming to 
an end. Then it was found out that the great 
monasteries might be dissolved as well as the small 
ones. Abbots sent in to the king confessions that 
they and all their monks were desperately wicked. 
Those who did so had their reward. At Canterbury 
the chief monks confessed themselves to have been 
guilty of the most abominable crimes. They gave 
up the abbey to the king. The king took the lands 
and gave to these miserable sinners good places as 
dean and canons in the cathedral. No doubt the 
abominable crimes never had any real existence. 
Not all the money thus got went to satisfy the 
greedy courtiers and the gaping gulf of the gambling 
table. Some of it went to found new cathedrals, 
and some to build ships and forts. But a large part 
of it was squandered. 

10. The Six Articles.— Henry had tried hard to 
make people believe as he thought they ought to 
believe. It was every day becoming more impossible. 
The Protestants grew in number, though they were 
still only a few in comparison with the rest of the 
people. Very often they were insolent. One Pro- 
testant went into a church and held up a dog when 
the priest held up the sacrament. Henry tried to 
keep them quiet. A law known as the Statute of 
the Six Articles was passed, ordering the death of 
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those who openly defended Protestant doctrines. 
But it was impossible to prevent men from thinking. 
The kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed, which indeed is the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs. 
The axe and the stake would not stop the growth of 
the new faith. Henry was popular. He was hearty 
and jovial, and what he wanted was very much what 
most people in England wanted. But those who 
wiAcd-to'find a religion 'which might ''stJreflgthlli 
their souls could not pin' their faith to Henry. One 
set of men clung to the pope. Another set of men 
read their Bibles, and sent up the prayer of. their 
hearts to Christ in heaven, whatever pope or king 
might say. No doubt there were many who called 
themselves Protestants who were not at all what 
they should be, who looked down on their neighbours 
and were quite as ready to be cruel, if they had the 
chance, as the king was. But there were others 
who were holy and pure and peaceful. Whatever 
the king might do, they, were growing in numbers 
and in power. 

IL The last Years of Henry VIII. — At the time 
of the passing of the Statute of the Six Articles, 
another statute was passed completing the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries. Then Cromwell fell. The 
king thought of marrying again, and Cromwell, who 
wanted to make firiends of the German princes, 
advised him to marry a German lady, Anne of Cleves. 
Unluckily for Cromwell, he forgot to consider that 
the king was not likely to be pleased with a wife 
who was not good looking. The new queen was 
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plain and stout. Henry easily found an excuse to 
divorce her. Anne of Cleves, unlike Catharine of 
Aragon, took her divorce quietly, and Henry gave 
her a good pension, on which she lived comfortably fot 
many years. He waa savagely angry with Cromwell. 




As everybody hated Cromwell, the moment that it 
waa known that Henry was tired of him he was 
accused of treason. A bill was brought into parlia- 
ment to direct that his head should be out oflF. The 
House refused to listen to auything that he might 
have to say in his own defence, and his tyranny 
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ended on the scaffold. Henry had still some years 
to live. He married a fifth wife, Catharine Howard, 
but she, too, lost her head. His sixth wife, Catha- 
rine Parr, actually lived longer than he did. Of 
the last years of Henry's reign there is not much to 
tell. There was a war with France, and a war with 
Scotland. The Protestants were kept down by the 
Six Articles, but some slight changes took place in 
the services of the Church. The Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, and the Commandments were translated into 
English, then the Litany was sent forth in English, 
and this was accompanied by other prayers to be 
used in English. The Mass, or service of the Holy 
Sacrament, was still said in Latin. When at last 
the king died, he had prepared the way for a greater 
change. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
EDWARD VI. AND MAET. 

(EDWARD VI., 1647. MARY, 1553.) 

1. The War in Scotland, and the new Prayer 
Book. — Henry's son, Edward VI,, was only a child 
when his father died. The country was governed 
by the young king's uncle, Edward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, who was called the Protector, Somer- 
set was not a wise man. He had so many schemes 
in his head that he had no time to do anything 
properly. He went to war with Scotland, in order 
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to make the Scots give their young queen Mary 
in marriage to Edward VI. He beat the Scots in 
a battle at Pinkie, neaj Edinburgh, and burnt and 

destroyed a great number of bouses. The Scots 
naturally grew angry, and sent their young queen 




to France, where she was married to the king's 
eldest son. Somerset had also plenty to do at 
home. He had the images which Henry had left 
pulled down in the churches. In less than two 
years after Henry's death parliament ordered a new 
Prayer Book in the English language to be read in 
aU the churches, and gave permission to clergymen 
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to many^ which had hot been allowed before. All 
these changes shocked many people, and there was 
a rebellion in Devonshire and Cornwall, which was 
only put down with great difficnlty. 

8. Seizure of Church Property. — Somerset was not 
a man likely to gain the confidence of the people. He 
seems really to have wished to do what he thought 
right, but he was also very anxious to make himself 
and his friends rich. Henry VIH. had set the bad 
example of dividing the lands of the monasteries 
amongst the lords whom he favoured. When the 
lands of the monasteries had been divided, the next 
thing was to take what belonged to the churches. 
Somerset was building for himself a great house in 
the Strand in London, which was called Somerset 
House from his name. In order to make room for 
it he pulled down a church and blew up a chapel 
with gunpowder. At the same time, he dug up part 
of a churchyard and carried away the bodies of the 
dead to make room for houses and shops. 

3. Somersefs Fall. — It was not long before the 
Protector had fresh difficulties to meet. The rich 
landowners went on inclosing land to keep sheep on, 
and turning out the people who used to be busy in 
ploughing and sowing for corn. There was great 
ill-feeling, and in Norfolk there was a rebellion 
headed by Ket, a tanner. His followers pulled 
down the palings of the inclosures in all the country 
round. Somerset pitied the men in rebellion, but 
he did not know how to help them, though he 
did not like to attack them. The other great men 
who were about him had no pity at all for the poor. 
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They Bent soldiers to ^Norfolk under the command 
of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who had no pity, 
and soon put down the rebellion. Then they took 
the protectorate away from Somerset, and not long 
afterwards they accused him of trying to get power 
iigain. He was convicted and executed. 




4. Horthnmbeiland's QoTemment — The 'govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the Earl of Warwick, 
who was soon afterwards made Duke of North- 
umberland. He was a selfish, wicked man. He 
pretended to be very pious and to do all he could 
for the Protestants. A second Prayer Book was 
sent out which was much more Protestant than the 
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one prepared at the beginning of the reign. He 
and his friends plundered the conntiy. They put 
money into their own pockets which ought to have 
been used to pay the men who had worked for the 
king. Their evil example was widely followed. 
^ The people of this countiy,' said a preacher at this 
time, * say that their gentlemen and officers were 
never so full of fair words and ill deeds as now they 
be.' To numbers of men in England Protestantism 
seemed to have brought nothing with it but the 
villainy and rascality which stained the greedy men 
who were in power. Yet even in this evil time the 
new &ith was bearing better fruit. Latimer, a bold 
preacher of righteousness, told great lords to their 
faces that they ought not only to be ashamed of 
their wickedness, but that they ought to make resti- 
tution to the poor of all that they had taken from 
them by trickery or violence. In many towns the 
merchants and shopkeepers gave money to found 
schools, which should be open freely to the poor. 

5. Death of Edward VI., and Accession of Mary. — 
Edward VI. was a sickly lad. He died of consump- 
tion before he grew to be a man. Before he died, 
Northumberland persuaded him to leave the crown 
to his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, who was a Protestant. 
He had no more right to leave it to her than Edward 
the Confessor had had to appoint William of Nor- 
mandy as his successor. The whole people rallied 
round Edward's eldest sister Mary. When North- 
umberland went out to oppose her in the name of 
Queen Jane, his own men threw their caps into the 
air and shouted, * God save Queen jMary ! ' Mary 
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entered London in triumph. Jane was sent to tbe 
Tower as a prieoner, and Northumberland had his 
head out off as a traitor. 




6. The first Tean of flneen Kary. — Mary at once 
put an end to the use of the new English Prayer Book. 
Many more people in England disliked it than liked 
it, and the old service which had been used when the 
English Church obeyed the pope was brought back 
again. But there were manj people in England 
who were glad to see the old service, who did not 
wish to submit to the pope. Some of these liked 
Englishmen to settle their own afiairs without having 
to give way to any one who, like the pope, was not 
ST. in. U 
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an Kugliehm&n, and did not live in Englaiid. Otltecs, 
who had ^got fields. aud~honBes which had once fae- 
longed to the monasteries, nere a&aid lest if tbey 
submitted to the pope he would make them give up 
what they had taken. Mary, however, was deter- 
mined that the Church of England should again be 




put under the pope, though she knew that she Would 
have to wait some time before she could persuade 
parliament to allow it. She made up her mind to 
marry her cousin Philip, who not long afterwards 
became king of Spain, and was the son of the 
emperor Charles V. The marriage wae very un- 
ular. There was a rebellion, and though it was 
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put down, the queen was so afraid of another that 
she had the head of poor innocent Lady Jane Grey 
cut oflF, and sent her own sister Elizabeth a prisoner 
to the Tower. Soon after her marriage, the queen 
persuaded the parliament once more to acknowledge 
the pope's authority over the Church, and to make a 
law by which heretics who refused to accept his 
belief were to be burnt alive. The members of 
parliament, however, insisted that the lands which 
had been taken from the Church should remain the 
property of those who had possession of them. They 
were more careful about their own possessions than 
about the lives of their fellow-subjects. 

7. The Protestant Martyrs. — ^Whilst lords and 
gentlemen were thinking more of money and land 
than of religion, there were Protestant mairtyrs who 
died as bravely for their faith as Sir Thomas More 
had died for his. Rowland Taylor, for instance, a 
Suffolk clergyman, was condemned in London to be 
burnt, and was sent down to his own county to die. 
As he left his prison, in the dark early morning, he 
found his wife and his children waiting for him in 
the streets. One of his daughters cried out, ^0, 
my dear father ! Mother, mother ! here is my 
father led away ! ' There were no gas-lamps burn- 
ing in the streets in those days, and his wife could 
not see him. * Eowland, Eowland ! ' she called out, 
* where art thou ? ' * Dear wife,' he answered, * I 
am here.' He was allowed to stop for a moment, 
and he knelt down with his family on the stones to 
say the Lord's Prayer. * Farewell, my dear wife,' 
he- said, as soon as he had risen from his knees ; ' be 
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of good comfort, for I am quiet in my conscience 
Crod shall stir up a £a.ther for my children.' He was 
led away to the village in Suffolk where his voice 
had once been heard in the pulpit. ' Thanked be 
Grod/ he said, when he reached the place where the 
stake rose amidst the faggots which were to bum 
him, *I am even at home.' After he was tied to 
the stake, a wretch threw a faggot at his face. * O, 
friend,' he said gently, * I have harm enough, what 
needed that?' Light was set to the wood, the 
flames blazed up around the suffering body, and Bow- 
land Taylor entered into his rest. Many another, 
as brave and as trustful, shared his fsite. Amongst 
them two bishops, the meek Ridley, and Latimer, 
the bold preacher of righteousness, were burnt at 
Oxford. * Be of good comfort, Master Ridley,' cried 
Latimer from amidst the flames. * Play the man ; 
we shall this day light such a candle, by Grod's 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.* 
8. The last Days of Mary. — Latimer spoke truly. 
Cranmer followed him to the stake at Oxford. The 
best and firmest of the Protestants were marked 
out for death. It availed nothing. Men turned 
against a religion which was protected by such 
means. Mary's government was as weak as it was 
harsh. To please her husband, Philip, she joined 
him in a war with France, and the French suddenly 
attacked Calais. She had left the place without 
proper means of defence, and the fortress which had 
been held by England since the days of Edward III. 
was lost for ever. Not long afterwards Mary died, 
worn out and dispirited. She knew that her sister 
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Elizabeth would succeed her, and that her sister 
would not burn Protestants. Mary's reign was the 
last in which the authority of the pope over the 
English Church was acknowledged by an English 
parliament. 

CHAPTER XX. 
THE FIBST TEABS OF ELIZABETH. 

(1568-1580.) 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP DESCENDANTS OF 

HENRY VI L 

Henry VI I. = Elizabeth of York 



James IV. = Margaret Henry VIII. Mary= Charles Brandon 

of Scotland I j I Duke of Suffolk 



James V. _ | J _ | Frances= Henry Grey_ 

, Ms 

I 



of Scotland Edward VI. Mary Elizabeth 



Duke of Suffolk 



Mary Lord Guilford Dudley = Lady Jane Grey 

Queen of Scots son of Duke of Northumberland 

1. EHzabeth and the Nation. — ^When Elizabeth 
heard of her sister's death she was sitting under a 
tree in Hatfield Park. * It is the Lord's doing,' she 
said : * it is marvellous in our eyes.' She was to be 
Queen of England now, instead of being liable to be 
sent as a prisoner to the Tower, and perhaps to have 
her head cut oflf at last. Almost all Englishmen 
felt as if they too had been let out of prison. There 
were to be no more men and women burnt alive, 
nor were Englishmen to be sent abroad to fight for 
the King of Spain any longer. Elizabeth was deter- 
mined that in her time foreigners should not meddle 
with the government of England. The King of 
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Spain and the King of France were both very 
powerful sovereigns, and each of them had large 
armies, whilst Elizabeth had no regular army at all. 
But she knew that as they hated one another more 
than they hated her, the King of France would never 
allow the King of Spain to conquer England, and that 
the King of Spain would never allow the King of 
France to conquer England. She therefore believed 
that she would be quite safe from either of them. 
She made peace with France, and attended to her 
own aflfairs. 

2. Elizabeth and the Chnrch. — It was more diffi- 
cult for Elizabeth to know what to do about the 
Church. More than half the people would have 
been glad to have been allowed to go on worshipping 
like their fathers, in the way in which Soman 
Catholics do now. A small number of people would 
have liked the services of the English Church of the 
time of Edward VI. to be revived. A large number 
of people, who came to be called Puritans, would 
have been glad to worship as Protestants did on the 
Continent, very much in the way in which Dissenters 
do now. Elizabeth was afraid to let either the 
Soman Catholics or the Puritans have their way. 
She wanted to keep the peace, and she was quite 
sure that if either of these had all the churches, 
those who were not allowed to have the churches 
would try to get them by force. She did not think 
of letting both have churches to themselves, as is 
done now. She was afraid lest there should be 
quarrels amongst them, and she theitefore widied 
that all men should worship in only one way, dnd 
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she hoped that they Would leam to be friendly widi 
otie another^ iiistead of. persecuting one another* 
She found that Parliament was ready to agree with 
her in this, and so the Prayer Book which had been 
made at th^ end of the reign of Edward- VI. was 
altered a little, and ordered, to be used in all churches. 
No other ^sort of service was to be permitted any- 
wh^e. The bishops - who had placed themselves 
under .'th€^: Pope in Mary's time* were deprived of 
their bishopries, and new"^ones were consecrated. 
There was to be no inquiry to find out what men 
believed, or any attempt to punish them for believing 
either the Boman Catholic or any other doctrine. But 
theQueen expected thatevery one should go to church. 

'3. The Beformation in Scotland.— ^Elizabeth had 
a rival in Mary Queen of Scots. Mary was very 
beautiful and very clever. She had been married 
to the King of France. Whilst she was away, 
Scotland was ruled by her mother as Begent. A 
large,' number of the Scottish people turned Pro- 
testant, and insisted on ' putting an end to the 
Boman Catholic worship in Scotland, whilst 'the 
Scottish nobles, wanted' to seize the lands of the 
clergy for themselves. The Begent, to prevent this, 
«ent for some French soldiers. Elizabeth, who. was 
afiraidlestj if the French soMiers conquered Scotland, 
they would try to conquer England too, fient an 
army to Scotland, and -drove the French ouU Soon 
after this' the Begent died. Mary's husband died 
about, the same time, and she came back 9s a young 

widow to rule in: Scotland.- Though she was herself 
a firm Boman Catholic, the Protestants wer&so ma^y 
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that she was obliged to allow her subjects to do as 
they pleased about religion. Elizabeth was not likely 
to be well pleased with having a Boman Oatholic 
qneen so near her, and was therefore not displeased 
that the Scottish people differed in their religion 
from their own Qneen, as this might make them 
less ready to help her against England. 

4. Mary Queen of Scots in Scotland. — ^Elizabeth 
was the more afraid of Mary because the Queen of 
Scots was not merely a Boman Catholic, but claimed 
to have a right to be Queen of England as well as of 
Scotland. She was the granddaughter of the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII. ; and she said that, as Eliza- 
beth's mother, Anne Boleyn, had never been properly 
the wife of Henry, Elizabeth had no right to the 
throne. Elizabeth was therefore not sorry to hear 
that Mary before long got into trouble at home. 
She married a foolish cousin of hers named Lord 
Damley, and one night the house in which Damley 
was sleeping was blown up with gunpowder. He 
managed to escape, but he was killed in the garden 
as he was running away. It cannot be said with 
certainty whether Mary ordered the murder or not, 
but almost every one in Scotland thought that she 
did. Her subjects took her prisoner, and shut her 
up in Loch Leven Castle. She managed, however, 
to escape, and found some friends ready to fight for 
her. But she was beaten, and had to fly for her life 
to England. When she arrived there, she sent to 
ask Elizabeth to help her to the throne again. 

5. Mary Queen of Soots in England. — It was not 
^ery likely that Elizabeth would do that. She was 
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a&aid lest the English Boman Catholics might rebel 
against herself, and set up Mary for their qneen. 
She therefore put Mary in confinement, giving her 
in charge to the owners of one country house after 
another, with directions not to let her escape. 

6. The Bising in the Norfh.— The captivity of 
Mary did not bring peace to Elizabeth. The Pope 
declared the Queen to be a heretic, and ordered her 
subjects to refuse obedience to her. Many of the 
English lords were fiiendly to Mary. The Duke of 
Norfolk wanted to marry her, and to share her claim 
to the English throne. In the north of England 
most of the people, as well as the lords, were longing 
to see the old religion restored, as in the days of 
Henry VIII. they had longed to see the monasteries 
restored. There was a great rebellion, known as the 
Rising in the North. The rebels trooped into 
Durham Cathedral, tore up the Bible and Prayer 
Book, and found a priest to say mass once more. It 
was the last time that mass was ever said in any one 
of the old cathedrals of England. But the greater 
number of the English Catholics refused to fight 
against Elizabeth. Her troops put down the rebellion 
without difficulty. She was usually merciful ; but 
she was too frightened to be merciful now, and large 
nimibers of the rebels were pitilessly hanged. Not 
long afterwards she learned that there was a plot to 
assassinate her, and that there had been some talk 
of sending a Spanish army to England, to put Mary 
in her place. She discovered that Norfolk knew of 
this, and she had Norfolk tried and executed. 

7. Prosperity of flie Conntry. — ^Englishmen were 
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the more ready to support Elizabeth because the 
country was prospering. There was more trade 
than there had ever been before, because Elizabeth 
kept her people at peace with other nations^. 
Men l^amed to &rm better than .they had done^ 
and to iQanu£Bu^ture cloth at home instead of b.uying 
it from abroad. The vessels which carried English 
'pr<Kiiiotions abroad were very small, no large; than 
x^dasting viBSse^s are now, but they we^ e planned 
frith' hardy seaiaen. Almost every one had a share 
in this increase of wealth. Gentlemen decked 
themselves in g(»rgeous attire, and wore silkd and 
velvets of brilliant colours. Other ranks profited 
in a more sensible way. Meat was eaten where salt 
fish had been eaten before, and men were all the 
he^thier for it. Houses were built with chimneys 
instead of holes in the roof, to let the smoke out. 
Beds were provided With pillows, which a little time 
before had been used only by sick people. In th^ 
reign of Henry VII. the great Earl of Northumber- 
land, when he left one of his houses for a time, took 
ctoe to have the glass of the windows taken down 
and packed away, because glass ws^s far too rare and 
precglous to be left to the chance of being broken. 
In Elizabeth's time the use of glass was becoming 
common. Even for those who bad no money to buy 
glass^ or pillows Something was done. At first col- 
lieotions of money were made in churches for. honest 
people who were too old or too sick' to wOirk; acnd 
after a time there waa a law, known as jkhe Poor liaw, 
ordering that ea6h parish shotdd provide for all tdto 
were ready to Work) but could riot find woffc .to do. 
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Nobody was to be allowed to starve, and no one who 
robbed or cheated was to be able to say with truth 
that he could not keep himself alive in any other way, 
8. Ill-feeling against Spain. — All this prosperity 
made Englishmen honour Elizabeth. At the same 
time, they disliked Spain more and more every year* 
Philip II., the King of Spain, who had been the 
husband of Queen Mary of England, ruled over many 
countries in Europe, and did all that he could to 
prevent any one in them from becoming a Protestant. 
In the Netherlands he had so many people bumt^ 
and he made his subjects pay such heavy taxes, 
that' at last some of them rose in rebellion. Philip 
had large and brave armies, and he did his best to 
put down the rebellion. His soldiers and generals 
were very cruel, and when they took a town they 
massacred the men and women in it. But the 
rebels struggled on, and by-and-by there was a free 
Dutch Eepublic which Philip could not conquer. 
The stories of Philip's cruelty were told in England, 
and set Englishmen against him. Many English- 
men began to think that it was a righteous thing 
to attack a king who did such things, and they were 
not at all sorry that there was plenty to be got by 
attacking him successfully. Besides the countries 
which he governed in Europe, he had many lands in 
America, and in these lands there were rich silver 
naines, from which a large fleet came with silver for 
him every year. English sailors paid little respect 
to Philip. They sailed amongst the West Indialslands, 
which belonged to Spain, and bought and sold though 
he forbade them. Many of them sold poor negroes. 
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whom they had taken prisoners in Africa, without 
thinking that they were doing anything wrong. 
Sometimes they attacked and plundered Spanish 
vessels, Philip whenever he caught them threw 
them into prison, and sometimes had them treated 
very badly, because they were Protestants. Though 
there was no open war against Spain, many English- 
men hated the Spaniards so, that they thought it 
would be doing a good work to carry oflF some of 
all this wealth to England ; and all English sailors 
believed that it was quite fair to fight the Spaniards 
in America, whether there was war in Europe or not. 
One of these sailors was Francis Drake. He was bom 
in Devonshire, and the Devonshire sailors were bold 
and active men. In 1572 he found his way to the 
New World, landed at Panama, and seized a large 
quantity of silver. Before he returned he caught 
sight of the Pacific, threw himself on his knees, and 
prayed to God that he might one day sail on that 
sea, where no Englishman had ever sailed before. 

10. Drake's Voyage. — Five years later Drake sailed 
again from Plymouth. He had with him five vessels, 
so small that they were manned by no more than 
164 men. When he reached the Straits of Magellan 
he knew no better than to pass through that 
dangerous passage, where the storm-wind blows in 
wild gusts in the windings of the channel. It was 
the only way to the Pacific then known, as it was 
believed that Terra del Fuego was the northern end 
of a great continent reaching to the South Pole. 
When Drake's own vessel, the Pelican, at last entered 
the open sea, it was alone. The other four little 
vessels had either been sunk or had been driven back. 
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Drake was not discouraged. He knew that all Chili 
and Peru was Spanish, and that nobody there was 
expecting him or preparing for defence. He sailed 
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into the harbour of Valparaiso, and found there a huge 
Spanish ship. The Spanish sailors did not fancy it 
possible that any English vessel could find its way 
there^ and they made ready to feast the men whom 
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they fimcied must be their own countrymen. The 
English sailors sprang on board and seized the ship. 
They found in it wedges of gold weighing 400 lbs., 
which were soon carried to the Pelican. Drake then 
sailed on to Tarapaca. He foimd piles of silver bars 
upon the quay, and tumbled them into his boats. 
Just §l8 he was going to row away, down came a string of 
llamas to the quay with another load of silver. Much 
more was got as Drake sailed up the coast, silver and 
gold and jewels. At last Drake, having enriched 
himself and his men^ went on towards the north. 
He fancied that North America would come to an end 
much sooner than it really does, as no one had made 
discoveries so far north. When he reached California, 
he thought that he had gone far enough, and sailed 
home across the Pacific Ocean and round the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was the first Englishman who had 
ever sailed round the world. The Spaniards called 
him a pirate, and required Elizabeth to deliver him 
up to them or to punish him, but Elizabeth was 
proud of his daring, and knighted him. He was now 
known as Sir Francis Drake. 

11. English Voyages of Discovery. — ^Even in those 
days of fighting English sailors were not all occupied 
in war and piracy. In the time of Henry VII. a 
Venetian, named Cabot, was sent out from England, 
and discovered the coast of Labrador. He was the first 
man to set foot on the Continent of America, though 
Columbus had landed on the West India Islands 
before. In the reign of Henry VIII. the cod fisheries 
of Newfoundland were visited by English sailors. 
But the object on which the hearts of adventurous 
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men wajs most set was the discovery of a short cut 
to India and China. In Mary's* time Sir Hugh 
Willoughby sailed round the North of Norway, 
hoping to reach those wealthy regions in that way, 
but was frozen to death with all the men in his own 
ship, though Chancellor, with one of the other ships 
which had gone with him, reached Archangel^ and 
thus opened a trade with Russia, which si that time 
did not reach either the Baltic or th^ Black Sea, 
and which could therefore only be communicated 
with through the White Sea. In Elizabeth's time 
many sailors tried to find their way to India and 
China through what they called the North-West 
Passage, which they thought would be found where 
the northern part of the Continent of America really 
is, as no one had been further north than the coast 
of Labrador, Martin Frobisher discovered the strait 
which leads into Hudson's Bay, and fancied that he 
had not only discovered the way to India, but had 
found rich mines of gold. Men were so anxious to 
find gold that they were ready to believe that it was 
not far off for the oddest reasons. One reason 
which Frobigher's men gave for thinking that they 
would find gold was that they had seen a great 
many spiders ; and they said that ^ spiders were 
true signs of great store of gold.' Frobisher found 
no gold ; but he left his name to the strait which he 
had discovered; and a few years later the stodt 
which leads into Baffin's Bay was discovered by 
John Davis, and was named after him. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Raleigh's half-brother, sailed- to 
found a colony where the northern part of the 
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United States are now. His men quarrelled with, 
him and with one another, and he had to set sail 
home. His vessel, the * Squirrel,' was scarcely more 
thaii a boat, being only of ten tons burthen. A 
storm rose, and one of the vessels which accompanied 
him came so near that those who were on board 
could hear what he said. * Heaven,' he cried out 
cheerfully, *is as near by sea as by land.' That 
night his friends could see the lights of the little 
* Squirrel ' rocking on the tempestuous waves. On 
a sudden they disappeared, and neither the brave 
old man nor his crew were seen again. Other efforts 
to colonise were made. Baleigh himself sent men 
to settle in what has from that time been known as 
Virginia, called after Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 
But they all died or were killed by the Indians. 
Other explorers followed; but no English colony 
was permanently settled in America till after Eliza- 
beth's death. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 
EUZABETH'S TBIUMPHS. 

(1580-1588.) 

1. The Roman Caihollo HisBionaries. — Almost at 
the same time that Drake came back from his voyage 
some men of a very different kind set foot in Eng- 
land. As Elizabeth had now been Queen for more 
than twenty years, and young men and women were 
growing up who had no recollection of the days 
when the mass had been 6aid in England in Mary's 
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reign, those who believed that the Eoman Catholic 
religion was true were very sad at seeing the number 
of Protestants increasing. Many earnest men who 
believed this had gone abroad, and now returned as 
missionaries. Elizabeth was much frightened. She 
knew that the Pope had declared her not to be the 
true Queen of England, and she feared lest, if these 
missionaries converted many people to be Eoman 
Catholics, they would drive her off her throne and 
perhaps put her to death. So she and the Parliament 
made fierce laws against the missionaries. If any 
Soman Catholic priest converted any one to his faith, 
or even only said mass, he was to be put to death as a 
traitor ; because the Protestants believed that nobody 
could be a loyal subject to the Queen who thought 
that the Pope had a right to depose her, and they 
did not doubt that all Eoman Catholics thought that. 
Even the Eoman Catholics who were not priests had 
to pay a great deal of money if they did not go to 
the Protestant churches, and a great many were put 
in prison and treated very cruelly. 

2. Throgmorton's Plot and the Association. — When 
a number of men are ill-treated, there are usually 
some who will try anything, however wicked, to 
revenge themselves on their persecutors. Most of 
the Eoman Catholics bore their sufferings bravely 
and patiently, but there were some who wanted to 
murder the Queen and to place Mary Queen of Scots 
on the throne. One man named Francis Throg- 
morton formed such a plan. He was found out, and 
executed. It was discovered that the Spanish am- 
bassador knew of this plot, and Elizabeth at onqe 
3T. ni. If 
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ordered him to leave the kingdom. The- House of 
Commons was very eager to prevent any new attempt 
to kill Elizabeth. The members boond themselves in 
an Association, engaging that if Elizabeth were killed 
they would put to death not only her murderefSybut 
also any person for whose advantage she might be 
murdered. They meant that if Elizabeth were 
murdered they would kill Mary Queen of Soots. 
They thought that after this none of Mary's firiends 
would bring her into danger by trying to kill Eliza- 
beth. The paper on which this engagement was 
written was sent about to all parts of England, and was 
signed byaverylarge number of Englishmen- English 
people do not like assassination, and Thrcgmorton's 
plot had much to do with setting a great liiany 
people against the Pope. 

3. Help sent to the Dutch. — ^It was not only in 
England that murders were committed in the name 
of religion. In the Netherlands, where the Dutch 
had been fighting bravely against Philip, their great 
leader, the Prince of Orange, whose great-grandson 
was one day to come to deliver England, had been 
murdered by a Boman Catholic. His son was only a 
boy, and Elizabeth sent soldiers to help the Dutch. 
She sent to command them a foolish, selfish man, of 
whom she was very fond, Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, the son of that wicked Duke of Northum- 
berland who had ruled England in the time of 
Edward VI. Besides, she did not .pay her soldiers 
they came to help. This ezpedition'cost the life of 
Sir Philip Sydney. He was a young man, but. was 
already well known as a writer of prose and veiBe^ a 
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brave soldier and a conrteons gentleman. When he 
was wounded, a cup of water was brought him to 
quench bis thirst. He saw a common soldier lying 
in agony near, and bade him drink the witer. 
' Your need,' he said, ' is greater than mine.' 

4. Drake in tiie Weit ladies. — Whilst English 
Bcddiers were throwing away their lives uselessly in 




the XetherlandB, Drake had sailed for the West 
Indies with a fine fleet. He attacked and took St. 
Domingo, and refused to leave it till a large sum of 
mon^ had been paid. He then sailed to Cartagena 
and forced the inhabitanta to pay bim 30,0002. The 
yellow fever broke out in his ships and he hzd to 
flail home. He had taught the King of Spain that, 
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for all his great navy, his towns were at the mercy 
of the bold English sailors. 

6. The Babington Conspiraey and the Execution of 
the ftneen of Scots. — ^Englishmen were growing less 
afiraid of the King of Spain than they had ever been ; 
but they were growing more afraid of plots to murder 
the Queen. In the year in which Drake came 
home there was a new one. Anthony Babington, 
with some other young men, most of whom were in 
the Queen's service, and who would therefore have 
no diflSculty in getting near her, proposed to assassi- 
nate Elizabeth. The plot was, however, found out 
in time, and the conspirators were executed. Their 
object had been to put Mary on the throne. Thou- 
sands of Englishmen had come to believe that, as 
long as Mary lived, Elizabeth's life would never be 
in safety. Elizabeth's own ministers thought so too. 
They declared that they had found letters written 
by Mary in which she gave her approval to the plot. 
It is not certain whether this was true or not. At 
all events Mary was taken to Fotheringay in North- 
amptonshire, and was there tried and beheaded, 

6. Drake singes the King of Spain's Beard. — ^Eng- 
lishmen were almost all now on the side of Elizabeth. 
They did not like murderers, and the attempts to 
assassinate the Queen made many people turn 
against the Church of Bome. Englishmen were 
also determined to defend their island against in- 
vasion, and they now heard that Philip was going to 
send an enormous fleet and army to conquer Eng- 
land, and to make it submit to the Pope. In 1 687 
Drake was oflf again. He soon beard that ^ great 
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fleet was in Cadiz harbour preparing for an attack 
upon England. He sailed right into the harbour, in 
spite of shot from the Spanish batteries, and set fire 
to the store ships, which were laden with provisions 
for the fleet. He then steered round Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and northward along the Portuguese coast, 
burning every vessel he could catch. When he 
reached home he boasted that he had singed the 
King of Spain's beard. He thought that the great 
fleet would hardly get a fresh store of provisions 
together in time to enable it to come to England 
that year. 

7. The Sailing of the Armada. — Drake was right. 
It was not till next year that the great fleet, the In- 
vincible Armada, as the Spaniards called it, was able 
to sail. It was intended to go up the Channel, and 
to take on board a Spanish army commanded by 
Philip's great general, the Duke of Parma, which 
was waiting on the coast of Flanders. The Spaniards 
hoped that if it could succeed in landing them in 
England, Elizabeth would not be able to make along 
resistance. Elizabeth did not fear. She had no 
regular army, and scarcely any regular navy, but she 
called on every Englishman who could bear arms to 
come forward to defend his native land. Scarcely a 
man refused. The Catholics were as forward as the 
Protestants. Elizabeth reviewed her troops at Til- 
bury. * My loving people,' she said, * we have been 
persuaded by some that are careful of our safety to 
take heed how we commit ourselves to armed mul- 
titudes, for fear of treachery ; but I assure you I do 
not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
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peo^e. Let tyrants fear ! I have always so behaved 
myself that^ .under Crod^ I have placed my chief^st 
atrengtii and. safeguatd in the loyal hearts and good 
will of my subjects; and therefore, am I jC09^ 
amongst you, as you see, ai this time — Uy lay^down 
my life • for my God, and for my kingdom., and fpr 
my people, my hcH^our and my blood, even in the 
dust. I know I have the body but of a- weak and 
feeble woman ; but I have the heart of a king, and 
of a King of England. too, and think foul ^com that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe,^ should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm/. Was it 
strange that when Elizabeth s{>oke such words as 
these thousands of her subjiects were ready to die in 
her cause, which was their own as well as hers ? 

When the news that the SpaniarcU were ioideed 
on the way reached England the wai*ning was icarried 
by lighting up^ the beaeous which then i stood on 
every hillrtop to tell by their flames that an enemy 
was^ coming, and that every man must gird on his 
i^word to fight for his country.. 

Kight sunk upon the dusky beacb, and on the purple sea. 
Such night in England ne*er had been, nor e'er again sfasU' foe. 
From Kddjstone to Berwick boimds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flkme spread, 
High on St. Midiael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw along each Southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of 
fire. 

8. The Armada in the ChamieL — ^The commander 
of the English fleet was Lord Howard of Effingham. 
He was at Plymouth with a few of the Queen's ships 
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and a number of small merchant vessels, which were 
ready to fight as well as the Queen's ships, Drake 
waa there too. When the Spanish ships came in 
aight, the captains were playing a game of bowla. 
Drake would not hear of stopping the game. 'There 
is time enough,' he said, ' to finish our game and to 
beat the Spaniards too.' The huge Spanish ships, 




towering above the waves, swept by in the form of a 
half moon. When they had passed, the active little 
English vessels put out, sailing two feet to their one, 
getting rapidly out of their way, and coming back 
again as they pleased. The Spanish ships could 
neither sail away from them nor catch them. Up 
the Channel sailed the ships of the Armada, firing 
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and being fired at as they went. So high Were they 
that their shot often passed over the heads of the 
English sailors. One of the Spanish ships blew up, 
and two or three others were taken. The rest sailed 
on as they best could, unable to shake oflf their as- 
sailants, like a bear pursued by a swarm of wasps. 
At last the Spaniards reached the firiendly French 
port of Calais. They had found out that the con- 
quest of England was no child's play. 

9. The Armada in the North Sea. — ^Lord Howard 
and his captains knew that it would not be safe to 
leave the Armada long at Calais. Parma and his 
soldiers were waiting for it in Flanders, prevented 
from stirring by the Dutch ships which were oflF the 
coast, but ready to embark in some large boats which 
they had got ready, as soon as the Armada came to 
beat ofif the Dutch. The English captains deter- 
mined to drive the Armada out to sea again. They 
took eight of their own vessels, smeared them with 
pitch, and let them drift with the tide at night time 
amongst the enemy's fleet. When these vessels were 
close to the Spaniards, the few men who had been 
left on board set them on fire, and, jumping into their 
boats, rowed away. The sudden blaze in the dark 
night terrified the Spaniards. The Spanish com- 
mander, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, gave the sig- 
nal of flight. His men cut the cables by which they 
were anchored, and sailed away. The wind now rose 
to a storm. The English fleet followed, hasten- 
ing their foemen's pace with showers of shot. The 
Spaniards found it impossible to stop, and the great 
ships were soon driven past the long low coast on 
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which Parma's army was waiting for their protection 
in vain. If the wind had not changed a little, they 
would have been wrecked on the coast .of Holland. 
Every day one or other of their floating castles was 
either driven on shore or pierced with English shots. 
Drake was in high spirits. ' There was never any- 
thing pleased me better,' he wrote to a comrade, ^ than 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northwards. God grant ye have a good eye to the 
Duke of Parma ; for with the grace of God, if we live, 
I doubt not ere it be long so to handle the matter 
with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at 
St. Mary Port among his orange-trees.' After a few 
days more even Drake had had enough. He had 
shot away all his powder, and as he heard the wind 
howling through his ringing, he knew that no 
Spaniard would venture back to try what more 
English sailors might have to oflFer them. 

10. The Bestmction of the Armada. — The Armada 
perished by a mightier power than that of man. 
The storm swept it far to the north. Of the hundred 
and fifty sail which had put out from Spain, a hundred 
and twenty were still afloat when they were left by 
their English pursuers. But they were in a bad case. 
Provisions were running short, and large numbers of 
the men were sick and dying. Masts were split and 
sails were torn by shot and storm. At last they 
rounded the Orkneys, and tried to make their way 
home round Scotland and Ireland. One great ship 
was wrecked on the Isle of Mull. The natives, 
savage as they then were, set fire to it and burnt it 
with its crew. The rest made their way along the 
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west coast of Ireland. Not a few were driyen on 
shore on the high cliffs again^ which the Atlantic 
ocean rolls its waves without a break on this side of 
America. Most of the Spaniards who reached the 
shore and fell into the hands of the EngUsh w^e 
put to death. Those who fell into the hands of the 
Irish were also butchered for the sake of plunder. 
The greater part were swallowed up by the sea. 
* When I was at Sligo/ wrote an Englishman, ' I 
numbered on one strand of less than five miles in 
lengthy eleven hundred dead bodies of .men, which 
the sea had driven upon the shore. The country 
people told me the like was in other places, though 
not to the like number/ Fifty-four vessels, with 
nine or ten thousand sick and suffering men on 
board, were all that succeeded in struggling home to 
Spain. Philip was struck to the heart at his failure, 
shut himself up in his room, and for a time would 
speak to no one. Yet when the beaten Admiral 
arrived, he did not reproach him. ' 1 sent you to 
fight against men,' he said, ^ and not with the winds.' 
Elizabeth, too, acknowledged that her triumph was 
not owing to herself, or even to her saQors. She 
went in state to St. Paul's, to return thanks for the 
victory which had been gained, and she struck a 
medal which bore the motto, ' Grod blew with His 
wind, and they were scattered.' 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 
THE LAST TEABS OF ELIZABETH. 

(1688-1603.) 

1. CotLtmuance of War with Spain. — Elizabeth 
reigned for fifteen more years after the defeat of the 
Armada. Spain was unable to protect its trade and 
its colonies in America. Spanish towns were sacked, 
and Spanish wealth was carried off to England. 
The Spaniards were brave men, and fought hard. 
Drake died in the West Indies, on one of his plun- 
dering expeditions. 

2. Beaih of Sir Bichard Grenyille. — The most 
heroic death in the whole war was that of Sir Richard 
Grenville. His little ship, the ^ Eevenge,' was one 
of six which were overtaken at the Azores by fifty- 
three Spanish ships, some of them of enormous size. 
Five of his comrades fled, as they well might, before 
such odds. Grenville refused to fly. The little 
^Eevenge' fought all alone through the whole of 
the afternoon. Our own living poet has told the story, 
speaking as if he had been one of that valiant crew. 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out, far over the 

summer sea, 
But never for a moment ceased the fight of tho one and the 

fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 

came; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 

and flame. 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead 

and her shame ; 
For some were sunk, and many were shattered, and so could fight 

no more. 
Ood of battles 1 was ever a battle like this in the world before 7 

Through the whole of that night the one English 
vessel, with but a hundred fighting men to begin 
with, fought the fifty-three Spanish ships. 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out, far orer the 

summer sea, 
And the Spanish fleet, with broken sides, lay round us, all in a 

ring: 
But they dared not touch us again, for they fear'd that we still 

could sting. 
So they watoh'd what the end would be, 
And we had not fought them in vain. 
But in perilous plight were we, 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred slain. 
And half of the rest of us maim*d for life 
In the crash of the cannonades, and the desperate strife ; 
And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 

and cold. 
And the pikes were all broken and bent, and the powder was aU 

of it spent. 
And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side. 

The little ^ Eevenge ' could hold out no longer. 
Grrenville himself, like all his men who remained 
alive, was sore wounded, and the Spaniards rushed 
on board his ship, and took it. They carried Gren- 
ville to one of their own vessels to die. His last 
words were befitting one who had fought so well. 
' Here die I, Bichard Grrenville,' he said, ' with a joy- 
ful and a quiet mind ; for that I have ended my life as 
a good soldier ought to do, who has fought for his 
country and his queen, for his honour and religion.' 
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3. The Expedition to Cadiz. — ^Afber this a great 
expedition was sent to Cadiz. The command was 
given to Lord Howard of Effingham and the young 
Earl of Essex, who was now the Queen's favourite, a 
dashing young man, who was too vain and impatient 
to do anything really great. Essex was always 
wanting to get renown by some great warlike ex- 
ploit. He was angry when any one said that there 
had been fighting enough, and that it was time to 
make peace with Spain. One day, when he was 
talking in this way, the wise old Lord Burghley, 
who had been Elizabeth's minister all through the 
reign, opened a Bible and showed him the words, 
* Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half 
their days.' On board this fleet was Sir Walter 
Baleigh, who could do anything he chose to put 
his hand to. When the fleet reached Cadiz, it found 
about seventy or eighty armed Spanish ships under 
the walls, ready to defend the town. The town 
itself was protected with fortifications, on which 
guns were mounted. The English fleet dashed in, 
each captain eagerly trjdng to thrust his ship into 
the foremost place. The Spaniards . took fright. 
The soldiers who had been on board their ships 
hurried on shore ^as thick as if coals had been poured 
out of a sack.' They set fire to their own ships, and 
the great Spanish fleet was soon in a blaze. The 
town was then taken, and plundered and burnt. 

4. Essex in Ireland. — As Essex was always 
asking to be allowed to command an army some- 
where, the Queen gave him some work to do 
which was h&rder even than the taking of Cadiz. 
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Ireland had never been really conquered. A small 
difitiict round Dublin obeyed the EngUsh law, but 
the rest of the people lived in their own way, 
governed by their own chiefs. Elizabeth had been 
a&aid lest the Spaniards should take it, and she had 
tried to conquer the Irish chiefs. At one time she took 
a great quantity of land from them and gave it to 
Englishmen. The Irish did not Uke this, and some 
years after the defeat of the Armada they rose against 
her and defeated an EngUsh army. She therefore • 
sent Essex with a larger army to conquer them. 
Essex marched about the country, doing nothing 
which was of any use, and losing most of his men. 
Then he came back to England suddenly when he 
ought to have remained in Ireland, and went straight 
to the Queen in his muddy clothes, without changing 
his dress after riding, thinking that. he would per- 
i^xade her to forgive him. Elizabeth did not like 
even her favourite to disobey her, and she sent him 
away to his own house, ordering him to stop there 
till there had been an inquiry to find out why he 
had come away from Ireland. Essex did not like 
this, and one day he and a few firiends mounted 
their horses and rode into the city, calling on the 
citizens to rise to protect him. The citizens did 
nothing of the kind, and Essex was tried upon the 
charge of treason, and executed. 

5. Conquest of Ireland. — ^Afber Essex came back 

EUzabeth sent Lord Mountjoy to conquer Ireland. He 

succeeded in doing it ; and at the end of Elizabeth's 

^eign Ireland was, for the first time, entirely under 

e English Gx>vemment» But Mountjoy only con- 

-red the North of Ireland by destroying all the 
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food in the eoontrj. There was a terrible famine, 
and a lai^ number of the Irish people there died 
of BtarvatioQ. 

6. The Monopolies. — Elizabeth had very Uttle 
money. She did not like to ask parliament to tax 
the people, for feSr of making people dissatiBfied 




with her. At the same time she had a great many 
favouritea whom she wished to reward, and she did it 
by giving them the monopoly of some article or oHiet ; 
thatistosay, by allowing nobody but them to sellit. 
"Of conrse they charged Tnore for these things Uian 
■WDold have been ohe^ged if anybody who liked h'ad 
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been allowed to sell them. At last the people got 
aogiy, and the House of Conunons begged her to 
put an end to these monopolies. The Queen at once 
gave way. When she knew that all her people were 
determined to have a thing, she never resisted them. 
* I have more cause to thank you all/ she said to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, * than you me ; 
and I charge you to thank them of the House of 
Commons from me, for had I not received a know- 
ledge from you, I might have fallen into the lap of 
an error, only for lack of true information. I have 
ever used to set the last judgment-day before mine 
eyes, and so to rule as I shall be judged to answer 
before a higher Judge, to whose judgment-seat I do 
appeal, that never thought was cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people's good. Though 
you have had, and may have, many princes more 
mighty and wise sitting in this seat, yet you never 
had, or shall have, any that will be more careful and 
loving.* 

7. Elizaleth^s Death. — This was the last time 
that Elizabeth spoke to her people. In 1603 she 
died, after a long reign of forty-five years. She had 
many faults, but she was a great queen. She found 
England divided* and weak, she left it united and 
strong. Englishmen were proud of their country. 
As we look back to that time we are able to see that 
if they were fierce and cruel in their revenge upon 
Spain, the victory was one for which all the world 
was the better. Spain was a land of tyranny, where 
no man dared to speak a word against the king or 
the cliurch. England was not so free as it is now. 
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but it was much freer than any other country in 
Europe was then. It was a land where men, if they 
did not want to overthrow the government, might 
speak as they pleased, and think as they pleased. 
Great writers and great poets arose at the end of 
Elizabeth's reign. Shakspere, the greatest of them 
all, expressed the feeling which taught Englishmen 
that their well-being lay in the unity among them- 
selves which sprang from their devotion to the 
queen, when he wrote :-^ 

This England never did — nor never shall — 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
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The New Code for 1880 has laid down the principle 
that the Beading Lessons in Schools shall be tnmed to 
account^ so far as may be possible, for children in all the 
Standards. Hitherto the character of these lessons has 
been miscellaneous, and the lessons themselves wonld be 
regarded on the whole as little more than exercises 
which, althongh they might excite the attention of 
children for the moment, conld scarcely be expected to 
leave them with a stock of permanent information 
bearing upon any one snbject. It is now resolved that 
the Beading Lessons shall be nsed for the purpose of 
instructing the children in the extra subjects which are 
an essential part of all education, and that the books to 
be used for these lessons shall form a regular series, 
through which the students may successively pass as 
they rise from the lower classes to the higher. 

The History of England, which is one of the subjects 
specified in the Code as being suitable for teachiug 
through Beading Lessons, is the subject of the present 
\ series. 
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